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safety first 
automatic 


osttive safety is the prime con- 
sideration in the manufacture of 
firearms. For aver 50 years we 
have made revolvers on the safely 
first principle, so this /fundament- 
ally different, safety first automatic real- 
ly is not an innovation. for us, but 
simply the logical result of years of 
study and experiment. 


Smith & Wesson | 


Automatic 


It’s doubly safe 


Unintentional discharge is impossible 








The automatic safety, under the trigger guard, is operated 
by an easy, natural movement of the middle finger—not by 
the same finger that pulls the trigger—sof by the mere pres- 
sure of the hand in grasping the butt. Definite intention to 
fire is necessary before the automatic safety can be operated. 
And the norv-automatic safety, on rear of stock, serves as a 
double precaution. 

Five-fold superiority 





Added to the unique safety devices are S. & W. mechanical 


. perfection and accuracy, ease of cleaning, the bolt release catch 
which makes cocking easy, and the special calibre which 
protects you from cheap or inferior ammunition. Five ex- 


clusive and itmportant features found in no other automatic 
pistol, and well worth your careful consideration, 


Ask your dealer to tell you all about the 
Smith & Wesson Automatic. 
Write us for free booklet describing gun in detail. 
SMITH & WESSON 
783 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 
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“THE MOUNTAIN STREAMS ARE NOW LOW.” 
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AUTUMNAL TROUT TRAILS 
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ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Autumnal glories are manifold. This 
season holds within it a world of pleas- 
ant speculation, whether to the nature 
lover, the sportsman or the trout fish- 
erman winding his way along his own 
particular bit of water. When the great 
heats have lowered upon the face of the 
earth and all things have reached a 
stage of maturity, then is the time we 
really can enjoy nature in the fullness 
of her beneficence. There is a rare tang 
of earthy ripeness in the air. The skies 
are never as blue as in late August, 
September and along in October, the 
herald month of them all. Could we 
only drink into our souls the wonder of 
it and thence communicate our thoughts 
to paper, what word pictures they 
would be, and how much more people 
would realize out of life and out of the 
growing things that surround us. To 
those piscatorially inclined September 
opens up again the treasure store of Op- 
portunity. The hot days of summer 
have drifted by; the fish have been en- 
sconced in the deep waters; and only 


lazily, now and then, have they risen to 
the lures cast to them. Even the tiger 
fish, the northern muscallonge, has lain 
inert, evidently waiting the change in 
atmospheric conditions. 

And so August slips by and Septem- 
ber and fishing days again are our lot. 
Comes now the great venture. In a 
daring, questing spirit the fish trail out 
into the shallows; along the shores the 
insects are falling to water and the fish 
are rising again as of yore. Nights be- 
come cooler; the waters take on a more 
subtle feel; the warmth is slowly ebbing 
away, and we know that the first change 
is on us. Autumn is portending. 

During the fevered months of sum- 
mer the trout streams have sunken con- 
siderably. In the lower reaches of the 
mountain streams the water is very shal- 
low. Only up in the heights do we find 
the water very cold, and thence an up- 
ward ascending army of trout have made 
their way. You will tell me that there 
is no fishing worthy of the name in these 
late months. Ah, but how foolish. to 





TUSSLE; AND 


With the bait 
fishermen in the spring you went out 


make such assertions. 
and you caught a vast number of trout ; 
later the fly season 
opened up, when the crane-flies, the sal- 


in June, when 
lies, the alder-flies, the duns and many 
of the others were falling to the surface 
of vour favorite brook you went out and 
had fly-casting : 
and then, suddenly, the fish seemed to 
let You were conventional. You 
followed the time-worn rules and regu- 


you also good luek, 


up. 


lations, and because the vast majority of 
the disciples of the immortal Isaac Wal- 
ton had left the streams, till the next 


year, you did the same. But here and 
there patient, alert and thankful 
angler stole away, and he returned in 
the evening hours with a creel bearing 


a number of select specimens of ‘‘salve- 
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HE 


COMES TO NET.” 


linus fontinalis.’” You knew then that 
even autumn has its glory, not only in 
changing foliage, mild weather, and in- 
numerable wild flowers, but also a treas- 
ure worthy attention—the fish were yet 
striking! 

The finny fellows I will admit are 
slow at rising. Then again on 
bright, appreciable days in the moun- 
tains one will find them taking flies 
very well. The waters of the mountain 
streams and lakes are very transparent ; 
very sparkling; very enhancing to look 
upon. You make your cast upon the 
surface of that mirrorlike pool and dis- 
tending ripples move out and away, each 
edged with purple, with scintillating 
high lights appearing between. Just a 
moment and of a sudden there is a rise; 
a tug; the hook is set and you prepare to 


now 














“THE SILENCE OF AUTUMN SEEMS SEPULCHRAL.” 


land your fish. The chill in the water 
has had a great effect upon the trout. 
In the hot summer days, basking along 
cool shores of brooks, they have been 
sluggish. Insects for food have been 
numerous. But now with fewer insects 
at hand, and an added coolness to the 
water, they are full of a particular vim 
and pugnaciousness. There! Like a 
shot he makes for that dangerous ob- 
struction. He may reach it, but you 
lead him away as he rises to the surface 
and shakes his head. A tussle; for he is 
a rainbow, and soon will come to net, 
gasping and threshing the water. A 
bird sings near at hand; the silence of 
autumn seems sepulchral; far off a 
shot from a fowler’s gun reverberates 
through the eternal silences, but there 
you stand, your capture in your hand— 


and it may be that you are shaking with 
delight at that. 

The fish may come hard in autumn. 
This I will not dilate upon. Since it is 
not in how many we catch, but in how 
few and how well we catch that few that 
our world of delight becomes a burning 


reality, then we can find in autumn 


many pleasures and possibilities. I think 
that I would rather catch one fine trout 
in the lordly month of October than a 


round fifty in any other month. Were 
there any more spiritual delight than 
doing this I would be the first to com- 
ment upon its wonderfulness, but I yet 
have to locate that pleasure. 

In the spring you used worms for 
your fishing. It may be that you have 
to use worms, shiner, or chub, in your 


autumnal piseatorial attempts. As to 
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the correctness of it I will not indulge. 
Whether it is sportsmanlike or no is a 
question to be settled by the angler. We 
all have our trials and tribulations, and 
sometimes we have to use what will get 
us at least a few fish; and then bait 
seems to be the only thing. But hold 
now! Shall flies be the only thing? See: 
I have here a vast array of beautiful 
spinners; trout spinners, with wonderful 
flies attached. The spoons, or spinners, 
are indeed a silvery delight. In the 
water they whirl and the sharp sunlight 
falling upon them, they glitter with a 
piercing set of rays that penetrates to 
the furtherest recesses of the pool. They 
are just the thing. I would sooner go 
out trout fishing without rod, reel or 
line than without the spinners, especially 
in the haloed days of autumn. Make a 
east into that pool below the ‘‘ white 
water,’’ and if your luck is not equal to 
your expectations then do not be dis- 
gusted. Fish very cautiously. If you 


have used caution before, exert yourself 


Fairly creep up to your pool. 
Cast from absolute concealment. Wait 
and pray and luck may be yours. You 
have your spoons. Here are the Hilder- 


now. 
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brandts and here are the Jamisons. They 
are a marvel of perfectness. They 
could not be improved upon. Some of 
these flies are detachable from the spin- 
ner shaft, by means of a slide tube. 
These are known as the interchangeable 
spinners. If one fly is not useful, dis- 
connect and place on another fly. With 
eyed flies in your possession you can 
choose any standard fly that strikes your 
fancy. Some of these have two spinners. 
They are the tandems and very good 
they are. Others have only the single 
spoon, but they get the fish. 

Spinner fishing in our piscatorial lit- 
erature has hardly been touched upon. 
It is quite in its infancy. What the im- 
mortals have decreed as the one and only 
system, that system we seem to follow 
and adhere to with a startling tenacity. 
But show me an autumnal trout pool, 
with good flowing water, quite sufficient 
to set these spoons a-twirling, and I will 
show you a system for catching trout 
that is a king-leader for mention. The 
heavier the flow of the water, the deeper 
you must sink your spoons. Usually a 
brace of split-shot will weigh the line 
sufficiently to give it the right height 





“MAKE A CAST INTO THAT WHITE WATER.” 
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in the water. Otherwise 
employ more _ split-shot 
until you have succeeded 
in getting your height. 

As a rule the _ sub- 
merged wet fly works 
well in any trout stream. 
The rules and regulations 
have it that the flies 
should just touch like 
milkweed down upon the 
surface, and even as 
quickly are they to be 
seized back for another 
forward cast. But enough 
of this! We will submerge 
the flies in autumn, not 
an inch under the surface, 
but even a foot. We will 
allow the lead fly to be a 
trifle gaudy. Perhaps an 
ibis fly; and make the 
second fly a white miller, 
but on the third snell 
have a hook baited with 
worms. Now here is a 
cast that comes out of the 
memory book of experi- 
ence. The flies sink, and 
the trailer, with its worms 
wiggling upon it, washes 
down with the flow of 
the water into the pool, and lo! and 
behold, ere you know it you may have 
a wise one intact—and say, it may 
not be upon the wormed hook either. 
And that reminds me of opening day, 
this year, 1914. In three instances, 
where a hook had been employed with 
worms, and where the other two hooks 
were flies, I caught three trout on fly, 
in preference to the worm. And that 
fly was an all-around winner, the white 
miller. Autumnal trout maneuvers are 
lacking without the inclusion of the mil- 
ler, for it is the common fly par excel- 
lence. 

As the season fails, in its path the 
crowning glories of Nature, in the great 
world of the out-of-doors, are witness- 
able. The season of ‘‘mists and mellow 
fruitfulness,’’ of glowing colors, is re- 
plete in sensations to the sportsman and 
the fisherman; and where shall we find 
a trout fisher wending his way along the 





“FISH FROM ABSOLUTE CONCEALMENT.” 


trout stream, then, or shall we find him 
with the rest, rods put away for the win- 
ter, to wait for the coming of the next 


season. And the tackle? It does not 
much matter, unless ascending the wild 
mountain streams, then you need a rod 
that is worthy of that same wildness. 
A seven-ounce rod of steel—a Bristol, 
for instance; it is a good rod for the 
purpose; not overly resilient, or pliant. 
but having in it the makeup of perfec- 
tion. Take well of leaders, or leader ma- 
terial, and have at least a pair of good 
enameled lines in your possession. And 
by all means select a good crew of flies, 
and do not forget the gaudy ones at that. 
Where the waters are dark, as they are 
in the fail, there you will need some- 
thing that will show to the depths. Ear- 
lier in the season those of a subdued col- 
oration were given initial preference 
over the bright-hued apparitions; now 
it is autumn; the fish are duller; and 














“* * * WE CAN FIND IN AUTUMN 
they are thinking seriously of going into 
winter quarters. They idly swim along 
the bottom, occasionally, lazily, rising to 
pick up a vagrant insect, but invariably 
they again sink to the pebbles. 

No luck in autumn? Ah, brother, but 
vou err. While the grouse are thunder- 


MANY PLEASURES AND POSSIBILITIES.” 


ing through the scarlet thickets; while 
the quail are whistling; and the prairie 
chickens are hovering in the shadow of 
the grain sheaves. Who then shall lift 
from his favorite brook the satin-skinned 
‘‘salvelinus’’ and proclaim his day the 
top-noteh winner of them all! 


Just Jones 


Now Jonesey was a sportsman; 

He loved the rod and reel; 

He used to boast, that with the most, 
He’d have a well-filled creel; 

He’d tramp across the woodlands 

And never seem to tire— 

But, all good work, he sure would shirk, 
No matter what the hire. 


For hours he’d cast his minnow, 

And in the brook, knee deep, 

He’d grind his reel, and never feel 
The sharp rocks at his feet; 

But, if you mentioned working, 

He’d look most awful sad, 

And say “he guessed he’d take a rest, 
‘Cause he was feeling bad.”’ 


For days among the mountains 
He’d wander at his will, 

And never mind the long, long grind 
Of “packing” up the hill; 

But if you talked of business, 

You’d find poor Jones not there; 
He’d gently say, “Some other day,” 
Then to the woods he’d tear. 


But one thing in his favor, 

He’d never “throw” a friend; 

He’d kind o’ grin and say “come in,” 

A helping hand he’d lend; 

Now many are the Joneseys 

Who ’round this world do slouch, 

But you will find that ’mongst their kind 
There’ll never be a “grouch.” 


ROBERT G. BARNHILL. 





HUNTING BIG GAME IN YUKON 
TERRITORY 








An extensive hunt participated in by two sportsmen and their 
guide, consuming three months, to the South Fork of the 
Macmillan River, Y-T. Three grizzly bears, four moose, two 
sheep, one caribou and one black bear were killed on the trip. 








ARTHUR H. BANNON 





In the very nature of 
things, the first fireside 
stories must have _ been 
hunting ‘and fishing sto- 
ries; and interest in them 
has never lagged. With 
primitive man, it was a 
story of his struggle for 
existence, and his listen- 
ers, being engaged in the 
same struggle, needed the 
benefit of the experiences 
of others, and, therefore, 
such stories were not only 
interesting but useful as 
well. And today, any one 
who has a hunting or fish- 
ing story to tell can get an 
audience. But hunting 
stories have, for those who 
hear them, a_ different 
flavor than of old, due, 
possibly, to the fact that 
the ordinary and common- 
place circumstances are 
omitted from the tale, and 
only the most marvelous 
and improbable are re- 
membered and related. It 
is the flavor of doubt 
which permits us all to 
smile while listening, and 
to appear skeptical, al- 
though, perhaps, most im- 
pressed. It is not strictly the smile of 
incredulity, but the smile which says: 
**You would not have believed that 
yourself had you not seen it, would 
you? Then how can you expect us to 
believe it?’’ Ever since I heard the 
original fish story of Jonah and the 





PACKING UP AT 


WHITEHORSE, Y. T., JULY 


whale, | have enjoyed the couplet 


which runs: 


“An answer to this problem is what I greatly 
wish: 

Does fishing make men liars, or do onlv liars 
fish?” 


Having heard a great many tales of 


this kind, and told my share, I am pre- 
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JENNINGS AFTER A GOOSE HUNT. 


pared to sympathize with my readers 
and smile with them when they smile, 
whether their amusement has its origin 
in an interested doubt or in a doubtful 
interest. 

Here is my story: 
July first, and met by appointment my 


I left Ohio on 


hunting companion, James Blair, at 
Butte, Montana. Reached Seattle on the 
fourth. Spent two days gathering in- 
formation about the country into which 
we were going, and in buying those 
things we thought could not be pur- 
chased later; were one day each in Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, and four days on 
the inland sea voyage from Vancouver to 
Skagway, Alaska. 

Leaving Skagway, Dyea and Chilcoot 
Pass, with their gloomy memories of 
misfortune during the great rush for 
gold to the Klondike in 1897-98, the 
White Pass and Yukon Railway took us 


one hundred and eleven miles in twenty- 
two hours, over a grade of three and a 
half feet to the hundred, following the 
old White Pass trail, to White Horse, 
Yukon Territory. When the weather is 
good many men walk from Skagway to 
White Horse instead of paying the fare, 
which is twenty dollars for the one hun- 
dred and eleven miles. 

At White Horse I had to make peace 
with the game warden of Yukon Terri- 
tory by buying two licenses, one for 
Blair and one for myself, which per- 
mitted us to kill the game birds and an- 
imals the same as resident hunters can. 
These licenses cost us one hundred dol- 
lars apiece, and the game killed under 
them can be exported from the country. 
Each of us could kill two moose, two 
mountain sheep and six caribou after 
September lst. Our cook was a native 
and a prospector, so he had the right to 
kill whatever game he needed for food, 
and as we expected to keep him busy 
cooking, we felt sure that we would 
have to relieve him of the burden of 
killing game for camp meat at times. 

A launch, which we had engaged pre- 
vious to leaving Ohio, took us from 
White Horse to Selkirk, a distance of 
two hundred and eighty miles, in two 
days. Our route passed through Thirty- 
Mile River, Lake Lebarge, Fifty-Mile 
River and the Lewis River. These waters 
form the upper part of the Yukon. We 
passed through the Five-Finger Rapids 
and the Rink Rapids, swift and narrow 
bits of water, upon which small steam- 
boats now ply, but they can ascend 
through the Five-Finger Rapids only by 
means of a cable. Five-Finger Rapids, 
in the early days, was almost as danger- 
ous as the White Horse Rapids. 

The management of our launch was 
in capable hands. Charles Coglan was 
the pilot and A. D. Mullins the engineer 
The pilot had been up the Macmillan 
River in September, 1907, in a canoe 
with the celebrated hunter, Mr. Fred- 
erick ©. Selous, but previous to our trip 
the river had never been navigated as 
far as we went with anything larger 
than a canoe. The engineer was quite a 
capable mechanic, as evidenced by his 
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ability to make repairs. We had three 
breakdowns. One was caused by the 
stripping of the gears, and he was able, 
with the tools at hand, to repair them 
in a short time. At another time the 
propeller was bent by striking the bed 
of the stream in shoal water and we had 
to unload the boat and lift the stern out 
of the water by a block and tackle hung 
from an overhanging tree, in order to 
get the propeller off. A spruce tree 
about eighteen inches in diameter was 
then cut off about three feet from the 
ground, and a notch cut down in the top 
of the stump into which the bent blade 
of the propeller was inserted, and then, 
by using the propeller shaft as a lever, 
with some chains and a rope to hold it 
in place, it was bent 
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and was to be our cook. Our outfit com- 
plete, including canoe, tent, beds and 
provisions for seventy days, was trans- 
ported by the launch and tender up the 
Pelly River for a distance of seventy- 
five miles to the mouth of the Macmillan 
River; thence up the Maemillan to a 
point on the south fork of the Macmillan, 
about two hundred and _ seventy-five 
miles east of Selkirk. This up-river trip 
took nine days. We only stopped to cook 
our meals and sleep. At this season of 
the year there are about twenty hours of 
daylight and two hours of twilight, so 
that we began our journey as early in 
the morning and quit as late in the even- 
ing as we wished. 

We shot many young geese from the 





into almost perfect 
shape and jater ham- 
mered with an ax 
until it looked like a 
new one. 

In this work the 
writer did nothing 
except the ‘‘heavy 
looking on,’’ and he 
only mentions it to 
show how resourceful 
men become who are 
placed in the position 
of this engineer and 
pilot, when they must 
take care of them- 
selves. 

Selkirk was for- 
merly a fort, but is 
now a mere trading 
post at which but one 
member of the North- 
west Mounted Police 
is on duty. Four or 
five white families 
live here, mostly 
traders, and many 
families of Siwash 
Indians, with their 
droves of Malamute 
dogs. 

Here we met Grant Jennings, a man 
who came in with the gold rush in 1898, 
and understands outdoor life in this cli- 
mate. He furnished our kitchen outfit 





LAUNCH LEAVING US AT OUR DESTINATION, JULY 31. 


launch, and they were fine for the table. 
We saw two moose, neither of which 
were afraid of us, and neither of which 
we wanted. We saw beavers at their 
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work; their dams, their houses, their 
caches, their slides and acres of timber 
cut down by them for their winter’s sup- 
ply of bark. We measured one tree the 
beavers had cut down, and its cireum- 
ference was eighty inches. 

While traveling up the river, a black 
bear, feeding along a bar, allowed us to 
come within two hundred and fifty 
yards, and we paid him our respects. 
But on account of the throbbing engine 
in the launch, accurate shooting was out 
of the question. On another occasion a 
large black wolf stopped on a small 
island and peeped over the bushes to 
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island and swam the stream of water 
which separated it from the mainland, 
our bullets threw sand and water all 
over him. He showed some speed, and, 
in the language of the West, we ‘‘smoked 
him up a bit,’’ but that was all. We 
wanted to kill him badly enough, for it 
is estimated that one wolf will kill at 
least fifty head of big game each year. 
On July thirty-first our launch left 
us at a deserted trapper’s cabin, and our 
canoe, being quite valuable to us after 
the departure of the launch, was kept 
tied with a rope from each end all the 
time it was not in use, in order to pre- 
vent it from getting 








HEADQUARTERS ESTABLISHED AT 
MACMILLAN, JULY 31. 


We promptly steered for 
him and opened up the engagement with 
our battery of three repeaters and one 
automatic, and, while he ran across the 


see us go by. 


OUR DESTINATION ON THE 


away and leaving us 
without the facilities 
to return. We pros- 
pected the mountains 
to the south and 
found many caribou 
and some sheep. We 
photographed some 
mountain sheep and 
had an_ interesting 
time watching the 
game we did _ not 
want to shoot. An- 
imals still had on 
their summer coats 
and their horns were 
in the velvet, and we 
were merely locating 
the game, so_ that 
when their coats were 
good and their horns 
were out of the vel- 
vet, we would get 
them and get out be- 
fore bad weather set 
in, for by October 
first the ice usually 
forms to such an ex- 
tent that canoeing is 
impossible. We made 
our plans to locate 
the game before Sep- 
tember first and kill 
it by the twentieth, 
for it is an eighty-day trip down to 
Selkirk. I would not advise anyone to 
stay later than the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, and by no means later than 
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October first, unless he is 
willing to take very great 
chances, for all the slow- 
running water in the river 
is usually frozen by that 
time, and the river is the 
only outlet from _ that 
country. 

During August we 
tramped over acres of 
blueberries, huckleberries, 
some red and black rasp- 
berries, some white and 
black gooseberries, salmon 
berries, cranberries, and 
many other kinds un- 
known to us by name, but 
with the taste of which we 
became acquainted, and, 
as a rule, enjoyed. Very 
few were not edible. The 
berries on the mountains 
and the salmon in _ the 





river make good food for 
the bears. 
After climbing the 


mountains to the south 
and getting a good idea 
of the lay of the land, we went back to 
the river, and, taking only part of our 
outfit, poled about fifty miles further 
to what is known as Riddell River. Here 
we established a camp for a week, and 
from it we arranged to make short ex- 
plorations of from one to two days in 
different directions. The first day Jen- 
nings went down to the river to our 
base of supplies for more provisions. 
Blair and I took a stroll to some in- 
land lakes to look for big moose. We 
returned at noon, only to find that a 
bear had been in our tent and had taken 
some dried meat which was hanging over 
our bed. His tracks were plain, and 
showed that as he had gone away he had 
passed close to a quarter of fresh ecari- 
bou, from which we had been cutting 
camp meat, and which hung in a tree 
about twenty yards from the camp fire. 
We thought he might come back for 
more meat, as the piece he had taken was 
small, and just as we finished dinner, 
and before I had risen from my seat, I 
heard a noise behind me, and, looking 


THE AUTHOR AND BLACK BEAR SHOT IN CAMP 


around, saw a bear at the caribou meat, 
trying to tear it down. I had my rifle 
handy and shot him twice, once as he 
stood upright and once as he tried to 
rise after he fell. He was a full-grown 
black, of about three hundred pounds 
weight. That evening Jennings, on his 
way into camp, killed another, a two- 
year-old, and brought the hide in. I 
have both pelts. 

We climbed more mountains, so as to 
view the surrounding country, returned 
to the river and made a move some 
twenty-five miles further up, to a point 
where the river became so swift and the 
canon so narrow that further progress 
in that direction was too strenuous. Our 
method of travel up stream was for Jen- 
nings and Blair to pull the boat by 
means of a long rope, while I sat in the 
boat and steered. 

Late one afternoon, while looking for 
a camp site for the night, we landed the 
eanoe on a sand bar and left Jennings 
in charge, while Blair and I went into 
the timber. We had completed our sur- 
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OLD TRAPPER’S CABIN OCCUPIED BY US 
WHILE HUNTING SHEEP. 


vey of the surroundings and were re- 
turning up the river to the boat and 
when about three hundred yards from 
it I saw Jennings about twenty yards 
from the boat, out on the sand bar, lying 
down, aiming his rifle across the bar. 
Following with my eye the line of his 
aim, I saw a brown object which was 
moving. About that time he fired, and 
the bullet, going wide of its mark, 
crashed into the brush beyond. The an- 
imal proved to be a bear. It heard the 
bullet in the brush to its right, and, 
thinking the danger came from that di- 
rection, turned and ran directly toward 
Jennings. When it got within about 
fifty yards of him it saw him and 
stopped, evidently to take a look, and 
stood long enough to give him a fair 
broadside shot. He missed again, and 
then it executed a move which to me was 
of uncertain meaning, but which evi- 
dently meant much to Jennings. It con- 
tinued to run in his direction, but not 
exactly at him, and about that time I 
had come near enough to risk a shot, and 
I fired while it was running toward 
him. My bullet struck in the sand in 


front of it and changed its course di- 
rectly towards Jennings. By that time 
Jennings had reached the boat, and 
when he attempted to shove it off and 
take to the water as a means of escape, 
the boat stuck- fast. But he is a very 
strong man, and showed it at that time, 
for he wrenched the boat loose with one 
mighty push and sprang into it as it 
floated off into deep water. The bear 
stopped when it came to the water’s 
edge, and turned quartering towards me. 
I waited until it was passing me at about 
seventy-five yards and fired, making a 
clean miss, and, as the bear swerved off 
to the left, I took another broadside shot 
before it disappeared into the brush, and 
missed again. This experience taught 
me that a running bear, bobbing up and 
down like a rabbit, is not an easy target. 
We followed his tracks, but if he bled 
at all he bled internally, and there was 
nothing left for us to do but to laugh. 
We asked Jennings why he was in such 
a hurry to get to the boat, and he said 
that he went for more ammunition; that 
he only had one cartridge left in his gun, 
and in view of his previous marksman- 
ship, he did not care to risk a bear fight 
on one shot. 

The next morning Jennings looked 
tired and worn, and as though his 
night’s rest had done him no good. We 
asked him what was the matter, and he 
said that an apparition had haunted 
him all night long, of a man trying to 
drive a bear into a cage, and that he was 
the man and the brown bear of the day 
before, on the sand bar, was the bear; 
that he shoved the bear, pushed it, 
pounded it with clubs, and that every 
time he got it up to the door of the cage 
it would break away from him, and in 
spite of all he could do, he could not get 
the bear inside. He said the dream was 
so real that it made him restless, and 
he tumbled about in his bed and did not 
rest. Blair suggested to him that if he 
had gone into the eage first the bear 
might have been induced to follow, or 
might have followed without induce- 
ment, and then he could have gone to 
sleep. 

We continued to work our way up 
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stream until we thought we were at the 
limit of any white man’s previcus ex- 
plorations, but we found a deserted 
cabin which had evidently not been oc- 
cupied for about four years. When we 
found that some one else had been there 
before us, Blair thought it time to tell 
the story of the man who attempted to 
go through the cafion of the Colorado 
and, when his provisions gave out and 
his boat was shattered and broken, and 
he found himself cast upon the beach, 
having narrowly escaped from drown- 
ing, thought he was at the very limit of 
human endurance and farther down the 
cafion than any other man had ever 
been, and prayed only that he might 
live to tell the tale. In looking about 
him, he saw where the side of a tree had 
been smoothed off with an ax and some 
writing inscribed on the white wood. 
He could hardly believe his eyes, but 
there it was and he read it. The words 
were, ‘‘all right to here, but h—1l from 
here on.’’ We were not so badly disap- 


pointed as the man in the story, but it 


is ever thus. 

The cabin I speak of was a good one, 
stocked with many things used by pros- 
pectors. From 1897 to 1902 prospectors 
ran up and down all the rivers in the 
Yukon in search of gold. We found in 
the cabin wooden bowls and _ basins, 
wash boards, two rifles, a shotgun, am- 
munition, a hatchet, saw, pick, shovel, 
and in a cache outside we found tea, 
rice, tobacco and flour, all spoiled by the 
weather, and some fairly good snow 
shoes. We surmised from the writing 
on the walls and door and from some 
old magazines lying about, that the oc- 
cupants were Swedes and had lived there 
about two winters. They had certainly 
gone their limit before they stopped, for 
to have reached that spot they must 
have struck a very good stage of water 
and relayed their loads, for our boat was 
lightly loaded and we found it quite 
hard work. But gold will lure a man 
to the most inaccessible places when 
nothing else will. 

The mountains in this country do not 
lie in one long, connected range, but in 
isolated ranges, of varying sizes and on 
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opposite sides of the river, or in the 
forks of its tributaries, and making one 
of these little mountain explorations, to 
which I have referred, meant taking one 
day to carry our beds and provisions 
from the river up to the timber line, and 
from one to three days in exploring the 
peaks and looking over the country with 
our glasses, during which time Jennings 
always made a trip back to the river for 
more white man’s grub, while Blair and 
I supplied the camp with Indian food, 
by which is meant the meat of the na- 
tive game. Our shelter for the night 
was a piece of ten by twelve canvas 
stretched like a shed roof, and protected 
with brush on the sides and back, and a 
camp fire in front. This form of 
shelter tent is like the river pilot’s 
weather—‘‘ Everything is lovely so the 
wind don’t blow.’’ But we always lo- 
eated it in a place which we thought 
was protected and were always lucky 
enough to have it remain ‘‘set.’’ 

You never will know what solid com- 
fort is until you come in out of the cold 
rain and wet brush to a camp like this 
and find a big, roaring camp fire out in 
front, a frying pan full of hot meat, 
plenty of other good things to eat, dry 
clothes to put on and nothing to do but 
to sit back out of the rain and cook and 
eat until bedtime. 

The rain usually changed to snow 
after sundown, and since in that high 
altitude it took considerable fire to 
make much heat, we usually located our 
camp where there was plenty of good 
wood, and one of the hobbies of the 
writer was to have a big camp fire after 
supper and an extra bowl of mush to 
eat before going to bed. 

Our larder was well supplied. We 
had flour, sugar, rice, lard, beans, rolled 
oats, bacon, jam in tins, canned butter, 
eanned cream, hardtack, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, syrup, breakfast cereals, corn 
meal, split peas, prunes, tomatoes, 
pickles, dried apples, apricots, canned 
peaches, canned berries, patent lemon- 
ade, corn starch, assorted soups, dried 
spinach, onions, raspberries, riced pota- 
toes and raisins. 

After exploring a range, we would 
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BLAIR WITH MOOSE HEAD 


pack up and return to the river, each 
one with from thirty to sixty pounds on 
his back, You may know who was 
carrying the thirty pound load, but then 
I carried the guns, glasses and camera. 
Kach move took a day, and through the 
brush it was real work. We were chief- 
ly interested in locating a good sheep 
range, for, as the sheep ranged higher 
than other animals, we wanted to get 
our trophies from them first. They are 
found the year round above the timber 
line and in a land of considerable snow 
and ice. The caribou come next, just 
at timber line, and the big bull moose 
at the heads of the draws and canons 
By September first we had located the 
sheep, but on that day Blair ran across 
two large bull moose on the mountain 
and at close range. The circumstances 
under which he killed them were pe- 
euliar. He saw a moose with fine ant- 





lers, and fired. It disap- 
peared. He saw what he 
thought was the same 
moose, and fired again, 
and it disappeared ; and as 
often as he saw a moose he 
shot, and finally discov- 
ered that he had been 
shooting at two different 
ones. After shooting four- 
teen times, using all his 
cartridges, he had _ to 
stand back and wait for 
them to die, for fear one 
of them would charge 
him. Jennings and [ 
heard the firing as we 
were eating lunch, some 
two miles away, and 
thinking that so much 
shooting meant trouble, 
we hurried to him, only to 
find him in need of help 
to skin out the heads and 
scalps. It took two days 
to carry those heads to 
our mountain camp, 
thence to the river, and 
two more to flesh and 
pack the sealps. Their 
horns spread fifty-four 
and fifty-six inches, re- 
spectively, and were very well propor- 
tioned. A pathway had to be cut 
through the brush in many places, to 
get them through. We could not carry 
the horns as high as the moose does, 
nor as easily. Each set weighed from 
forty to fifty pounds, and the scalps 
nearly as much. I carried some camp 
meat. Next morning we saw a flock of 
eight sheep, consisting of lambs, year- 
lings and ewes. They were feeding 
along the side of a mountain, and, as 
we preferred sheep meat for camp use, 
Jennings and I left Blair in camp, busy 
fleshing his moose scalps, and started 
out to get a young sheep for food and, 
incidentally, to see if we could not 
bring in a trophy in the form of a 
big ram’s head. We spent until noon 
following that little drove of sheep 
around among the rocks, trying to get 
a shot. They were never very far away, 
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but the two old ewes that led them hap- 
pened to get sight of us a long way off 
and kept their young charges in among 
the rocks in such inaccessible places that, 
try as hard as we could, we were not in 
all that time able to get a shot at the 
yearlings. The old ones were not afraid 
to stand on guard until we came in sight 
and remain standing until the others had 
gotten beyond the reach of danger. The 
lambs stayed with the ewes, but the year- 
lings, that carried the meat we wanted, 
always managed to keep out of sight. 
This is a peculiar feature of sheep hunt- 
ing. The old ewes seem to know that 
they are not wanted, and they are not 
afraid to stand out in the open and give 
you a fair shot at almost any time; but 
they will give the alarm to the others 
and herd them into the roughest places 
in the rocks and out of danger. After 
that, they will follow. And onee an old 
ewe has found out that she and her little 
band are being pursued, you might as 
well give up the chase until the next day. 

We were discouraged, for we thought 
it would be very simple to go up and get 
one of those yearlings, so we sat down 
and ate our lunch, feeling that we were 
too tired to do any more hunting. Nat- 
urally, we felt better after lunch and 
concluded to take another little round, 
looking for rams, before we returned to 
the eamp. The rams at this season of 
the year are always by themselves. Some- 
times as many as fifty will herd together, 
and often one solitary ram will spend 
three or four months by himself; and it 
is their habit to spend this solitary part 
of their lives in the roughest part of the 
mountains. At this season of the year, 
the ewes, lambs and yearlings herd to- 
gether, and feed lower down on the sid 
of the mountain, as a general thing, 
where the grass is more tender and more 
accessible, always, however, keeping near 
some rough, precipitous rocks, to which 
they can flee in case of danger. 

At about 2 o’clock we saw six rams ly- 
ing down on the mountain side, about a 
mile from us and across a deep canon. 
We knew they would soon be up and 
feeding, for their habit is to lie down 
during the middle of the day. The glass 
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revealed one fine sheep of pure white 
variety, and one saddle-back, as it is 
called, from the fact that it is all white 
except the back, sides, nose and about 
the eyes, where the color is a slatish-blue. 
The saddle-back is rare, and I wanted 
it on that account as well as on account 
of its beauty. It took three and a half 
hours to stalk them and this had to be 
done bv crossing a ecafion half a mile 
lower down, and going around them to 
get to the windward side. 

The wind blew directly from us to 
them, and it was necessary to get on the 
far side of them before they could be ap- 
proached. They were about a mile from 
us. Jennings remained as the lookout 
while I started to get behind them. We 
agreed upon a code of signals before we 
separsted. He was to watch them and 
keep me posted as to their movements. 


MOSQUITO NET COVERING OVER OUR BEDS 
PHOTO TAKEN AT 9 P. M., AUGUST. 


I thovght at that time there would be no 
difficulty in approaching the rams from 
the far side. 

My route led down the deep cafion on 
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BLAIR CARRYING OUT HIS OWN MOOSE 
HEADS. 


the right and up on the opposite side, 
and to the right of the rams. While 
going in this direction they had gotten 
up and were feeding away from Jen- 
nings. I noted this from his signal. 
They had become suspicious, for, while 
he was a long way off, they could un- 
doubtedly see him plainly, outlined as he 
was against the sky. He had a glass, so 
did I, and while I could not make out 
his signals without the use of the glass, 
yet I could see him on the sky line with 
the naked eye, and I thought the sheep 
could. It took me about three hours to 
get around behind the rams, and then I 
found that this beautiful pasture field 
across which they were feeding termi- 
nated abruptly in a precipitous cliff of 
jagged boulders, slide rocks and snow 
and ice, and it was necessary to climb 
over the edge of this cliff and work 
along its face, in order to get behind 
them and to windward. The result was 
that I had to give up receiving Jen- 
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ning’s signals, and go by guess. I did 
not dare to let them see me until I was 
near enough to shoot, and the last peep 
I had taken was from a distance of 
about half a mile, and I saw that the 
largest ram was on guard and a little 
apart from the others, which were 
bunched. They were all gradually 
working toward the cliff, but that fact 
I did not note at that time, for I only 
looked up for an instant. They had 
moved so near to the cliff that when 
I raised up, ready to shoot, I found my- 
self face to face with the big ram, and 
not over twenty yards away. 

The ram looked near enough to be 


‘touched with my gun, and I fired quick- 


ly. He wheeled and I shot him again, 
and though he did not stop running, I 
saw from the effect of the wounds that 
he could not go far. Noting his position 
so close to the edge of the cliff, I nat- 
urally thought the others had become 
alarmed and had gone over the edge in 
the direction he had been facing when I 
shot first, and I rushed to the right and 
beyond where he had been standing, to 
look. Not seeing them there and hearing 
a noise, I turned around in time to see 
five others bunched and running toward 
the cliff behind me. 

They had doubtless been watching at 
a very close range from the time I had 
first appeared. I picked out the saddle- 
back, and the first shot broke his hind 
lege. He then turned toward the big 
ram, which had slowed down and had 
practically stopped at the edge of the 
cliff; another shot and he was in the 
same condition as the big ram—fatally 
wounded. Not desiring to shoot any 
more than was necessary, for sheep meat 
is the finest camp food one can have, I 
withheld my fire, and therein made a 
mistake, for the two rams had just 
enough strength to reach the edge of 
the cliff and topple over. They went 
down several hundred feet, not in one 
fall, but in a dozen, thereby rendering 
their flesh less desirable for food, but 
only breaking the tip off one horn. 

The four that were not shot at rushed 
over the cliff at full speed across a 
heavy bank of snow and ice, clattered 
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down the face of the slide rocks and 
down the face of the steep mountain, 
faster, I believe, than I ever saw any 
animal run on the level ground. They 
landed on their feet at every jump, and 
never hesitated to make the next one. 

I signaled to Jennings to come, and, 
leaving my coat and gun on top of the 
mountain, I proceeded to make my way 
down to get the dead sheep, for the 
heads had to be carried straight back 
up the cliff down which they had fallen, 
a labor I could have saved by shooting 
them before they toppled over. To 
make a long story short, it took until 
ten o’clock that night ‘to get those heads 
and scalps out of that mountain and 
back to camp, and the work was fin- 
ished in rain and snow. This was after 
the first of September and the days had 
become shorter. The sun was now 
setting at six o’clock and, as always 
happens in high altitudes, darkness 
came suddenly and heavily, and it was 
particularly so on this night in the rain 
and snow. 


The last two hours of our journey was 
through the timber, and it was of that 


gnarled, twisted sort which grows 
among the rocks just at timber line, the 
worst in the world to tramp through, 
and as our way was down a gulch 
through which a very noisy stream ran, 
the situation was not improved. It was 
up to me to laugh and make light of our 
troubles, for Jennings had taken the 
other tack. 

I had insisted on bringing out one 
ham, and strapped it on his back. I 
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also gave him one head to carry; while 
I carried my glasses, one head and my 
yun. He never took a gun when I went 
with him. He talked to himself all the 
way in. From the language he used, he 
could not have been talking to anyone 
else and held his job. His talk in- 
creased in volume and vehemence as the 
rain and darkness shut down and made 
us feel our way. We fell down many 
times. Sometimes it was not funny, but 
Jennings’ remarks were always funny 
to me. He kept about one hundred 
yards behind me, and I kept calling to 
him to come on and that it was easy 
going where I was. He would ask me 
to hold my white sheep’s head up high 
in the air, so that he could see it and 
get direction. I did so, but it finally got 
too dark for that, and he became con- 
vineed that I was going down the wrong 
eafion and that we were lost. He be- 
lieved this so thoroughly that he finally 
said that he was simply following me to 
keep track of me until daylight, for he 
did not feel like leaving me in the woods 
alone. I told him that was very kind of 
him and I appreciated it. I was still 
about one hundred yards ahead of him 
when we came into camp. 

I routed Blair out of bed and we 
cooked a hot supper, which caused us to 
forget our troubles. Jennings smiled 
the next day, but limped in both feet. 
Snow and ice kept us in camp the next 
two days, but we all worked, fleshing the 
sheeps’ heads and finishing work on the 
moose. 

(To be eoneluded. ) 
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“The lean, gray warriors.” 


A Plains Tragedy 


Out on the silent prairies, 
Where the air is bracing and sweet, 
Out on the wind-swept wastes of gray, 
Where the sky and the dun earth meet, 
The lean gray warriors of the plains 


Stand tugging, pulling at their chains. 


Over the stretch of sun-baked earth 
Where shelter cannot be found, 
Scurries the terrified, frightened hare 

Over the coursing ground. 
One lone, wild wail at the setting sun, 


And the eruel sport of the day is done. 


RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE. 
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THERE IS ONE.” 


ALASKA’S GREAT CARIBOU HERDS 


EMIL EDWARD HURJA 


‘*Look at ’em; there’s three hundred 
in the herd, if there’s one. Seem headed 
nowhere in particular; just moseyin’ 
along. Here, Slim, if we go over on that 
other ridge, we ought to be able to get 
some good pictures of them. They'll 
probably take that low pass west of 
Sugar Mountain to get into the Salcha- 
ket valley.’’ 

Ed, my partner_on our Alaskan ecari- 
bou hunt, was speaking. We could hear 
the caribou moving along, munching 
moss now and then, and again snipping 
off twigs from the sparsely-scattered 
clumps of brush. They moved in groups, 
and we could hear their horns rattle 


whenever several of the animals got their 
heads together. 





The country was barren, and as we 
stood on the rock-studded ridge, we 
could look into the distance for tens of 
miles and see nothing but ridges and 
ridges and ridges, and valleys and val- 
leys and valleys. There were occasional 
domes, but all were rounded and worn, 
as were the ridges. From the heavy 
spruce timber of the stream beds and 
valleys, the vegetation graded into a 
light bireh and then into an _ under- 
growth, to end up on the tops of the 
ridges and domes in a mossy barren, in- 
terspersed with occasional clumps of 
stunted bushes. 

Though apparently devoid of any life- 
giving vegetation, the hills serve as the 
feeding grounds for thousands and mil- 
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LOOKING FOR CARIBOU ON DISTANT HILLS. 


lions of caribou, who wander north in 
the spring and southward in the fall, 
seeking the comfortable, protected val- 
leys where they may feed in peace and 
plenty. 

Ed and I had heard, in the little Alas- 
kan gold camp where we lived, that the 
annual caribou run took place in the fall 
of the year. Accordingly, our vacation 





was planned with a view to witnessing 
at least a portion of the caribou migra- 
tion. Our cameras were 3A specials. 
We carried only a small rifle. 

The trip from the mining camp into 
the hills was no more than many another 
Alaskan trip along traveled trails in the 
present day. The trail was not the best; 
there were plenty of niggerheads, where 
the trail wound through the marshes, to 
furnish torture for our feet, and recent 
rains had not served to aid in drying up 
at all the spots of trail where the moss 
had been scraped off and where the 
frozen muck had changed into a soft, 
oozy, sticky mud. 

With light packs on our backs, we had 
‘“mushed’’ the hundred miles or so along 
the beds of gold-bearing streams into the 
hills, to the very sources of the streams. 
Only twice had we been forced to ‘‘si- 
wash it,’’ as Alaskans designate the 
necessity of camping out at night with 
only the sky for a roof. 

One morning, after we had left the 
mouth of the north fork of the Chena, 
and hit the trail that led to Monument 
Ridge, we witnessed a sight that stirred 
our blood. It was Ed who saw them 
first. ‘‘Slim, what do you think of 
that,’’ he shouted suddenly while I was 
endeavoring to make headway up the 
steep slope of the hogback leading to the 
main divide. ‘‘Look at those horns,’’ he 
added, just about the time I had taken 
my first look to the skyline of the ridge 
in the distance. 

















CARIBOU RUNNING DOWN SNOW-COVERED SLOPE. 
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CARIBOU SHOWING 


There were hundreds of caribou, real 
live Alaskan caribou, moving slowly 
along the crest of the ridge, following a 
natural route that led them from north 
of the Yukon to the Salchaket, Goodpas- 
ter and upper Tanana rivers. The ridge 
was a moving mass of horns, which we 
could see clearly outlined against the 
dull gray sky. 

Ed and I started up the ridge, open- 
ing our kodaks and getting everything 
ready for a series of pictures. The cari- 
bou seemed to scent us, for by the time 
we got to the top of the ridge, they were 
on a neighboring hillside. We got a 
mighty good picture of them, however, 
the herd almost covering the slope. 

We went over to an adjoining ridge, 
near which the animals ultimately would 
pass, and there waited for a time for the 
herd to move on. It did, but we were 
unable to get very near. Through the 
cold, brisk air they seemed to become ap- 
prised of our coming before we could get 
within shooting distance with our cam- 
eras. 

As I was mushing along the top of the 


UP ON SKY-LINE. 


ridge, in advance of Ed, I saw a pair of 
horns sticking up some distance away. 
‘*Funny,’’ I thought to myself; ‘‘there’s 
some dead caribou lying on the ground, 
I guess. I’m going to investigate.’’ I 
opened my camera and started in the di- 
rection of the horns. I had moved only 
about ten feet when my foot happened 
to serape on the ground, and the head 
of a caribou showed above the ridge of 
the small depression. I stood stock still, 
and soon the caribou allowed its head 
to sink out of sight again. It had not 
been able to distinguish me from the 
landscape. I continued, going more 
stealthily than before and with greater 
eare. Again the head of a caribou ap- 
peared above the skyline and again I 
stood motionless, glued to the earth. The 
caribou could not seem to be able to 
make me out from the background, and 
apparently was satisfied that there was 
nothing strange about the noise. As 
soon as the head disappeared again, I 
started ahead, but I had not gone more 
than five feet when a herd of caribou 
jumped up and looked my way, startled. 
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IN SNOWSTORM. 
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I took their picture, and they started to 
my left, circling about. Then I got an- 
other picture of them running along the 
top of the ridge. 

We eamped in that vicinity for about 
a week, and during that time we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining some real good pic- 
tures of small groups and bunches of 
the animals. With the coming of the 
first snowfall, we had a little harder 
voing, but the animals outlined well 
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treated us made us both feel that Alas- 
kan ‘‘sourdoughs’’ were to be numbered 
among the best of the world’s humanity. 
They fed us ‘‘sourdough’’ bread, eari- 
bou and moose meat, and had we come 
a little sooner, we might have had some 
meat of the mountain sheep. Of course, 
had we desired, we could have had all 
the grouse and rabbits we wanted, for 
there were thousands of them around in 
the woods. 
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against the white-mantled hills, so we 
didn’t care. 

One day I was mushing along when a 
storm came up. As I was nearing our 
camp, I made out a herd of caribou 
going up a hill, a forlorn-looking group 
they were too. They had been caught 
by the storm and were trying to get 
over the divide onto the lee side and 
beyond the vigor of the storm. I took 
a picture of them as they moved 
towards the top of the ridge. 

Ed and I stopped with some pros- 
pectors on Quartz creek, and the whole- 
hearted, genial way in which they 


QUARTZ CREEK. 


After the week we had allotted to our 
vacation was up, we started on our 
homeward ‘‘mush.’’ It was with re- 
gret we did it, however, for we hated 
to leave the hills we had grown to like. 
There were thousands of ridges, among 
which armies could be lost with ease, 
but we liked them. And we liked the 
freedom, the fresh air and the big game. 
We wanted to be empire-builders like 
the rest of them. And secretly we 
vowed that we’d come back the next 
year, when the caribou started to run, 
with our cameras and our blankets and 
be prepared for a longer stay. 











A CALIFORNIA DEER HUNT 





Illustrating the results of the .22 Hi Power on 
dee: and the balsamic effect which the mountain 
air exerted on two California big-game hunters. 


















CHARLES H. STODDARD 


Outdoor Life readers have before 
heard me sing the praises of the moun- 
tains of California and of certain Trin- 
ity County mountains in particular. 

There it is I go for rejuvenation—for 
recreation and relaxation of mind and 
body. My annual trip into those moun- 
tains is my trip home, and mother nature 
has never failed to weleome and reward 
me handsomely. 

In 1911 it was sickness—a terrible 
ecough—you read all about that cough— 
and in 1912, not being able to rake up 
such an excuse, I just jumped my job (I 
was working for Uncle Sam anyway) 
and donning a pair of overalls I just 
‘beat it’’ for the hills for solace and 
perhaps an inspiration. 

I found both and returned to civiliza- 
tion with my spine so well braced up 
that I launched a project of my own— 
an infant industry. 

I did not write up that 1912 trip. It 
was very much like the one of the pre- 
vious year—a long automobile ride to 
Red Bluff, a 60-mile packing trip, forty 
of which was on dusty wagon roads, and 
then venison in abundance and promptly 
upon our arrival in camp, with pigeon 
and grouse to break the monotony, and 
always and everywhere that pure cold 
water—that dry, bracing, pine-scented 
air—that glorious scenery—who wouldn’t 
get well, who couldn’t find inspiration. 

But that infant industry, not unlike 
a certain other infant that made his 
entry into our happy home a few months 
ago, demands a deal of care and atten- 
tion on the part of his parents, and so it 
was against all reason that I should 
think of a vacation this year (vacations 
were made more particularly for those 
who work for other people )—so the ‘‘old 





man’’ braced up his naturally adaman- 
tine will and notified all interested that 
there was ‘‘nothing doing’’ at all; his 
nose was to be held squarely on the grind- 
stone until 1914, ete., ete. 

Along in September, needing a key 
blank or jimerack of some sort, I chanced 
to have business in a shop nearby, and 
there the devil had set his trap. On the 
counter laid a Savage .22 Hi-Power 
rifle, the first I had seen, though of 
course I’d read much of their perform- 
ances, both pro and con, in the columns 
of this magazine. 

I must confess that gun looked good to 
me. I never eared to lug around much 
extra weight on my hunting trips, and 
as my teeth are still fairly good, I 
never cared to have the game especially 
mangled—and how that trigger finger 
did itech and my thoughts turn toward 
those Yolo Bolies. I got out of that shop 
instanter. 

A few days later, buried in work to 
the very neck and trying to figure out 
just how to pay those men and pay the 
rent, too, there came a ring—ding-a-ling- 
ling-lmg—that phone was possessed of 
the devil also. ‘‘ Hello—Hello—Who? 
Hyatt—Hyatt of Sacramento?’’ Hyatt, 
my old-time schoolmaster and best friend 
—the companion of many camping trips 
in days long gone—and his voice rang 
clear: ‘‘When are you going camping? 
I want to go with you this year. We’ll 
have one more of those good old hunting 
trips before we die.’’ 

Well, what’s the use? One can’t beat 
the devil anyway—he wins in the end— 
so, ‘‘Why, sure I’m going—going the 
latter part of October—can’t get away 
til then—sure it will be you and I—good- 
bye,’’ and straightway I beat it for that 
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shop and came out the possessor of that 
little ‘‘Imp,’’—and that is my excuse for 
burdening Outdoor Life readers with 
this tale of adventure. 

I fitted the gun with a peep sight and 
with a file reduced the size of the bead; 








FRIED DEER LIVER AND BISCUITS 
“BY THE YARD.” 


then shot it a few times at a mark to 
‘*get the hang’’ and put it away until 
October 13th. On that day at 2 p. m. 
Mr. Hyatt and I left Sacramento with 
artillery and outfit stowed in the rear 
of his Reo ear, our destination the moun- 
tains forty miles west of Red Bluff. 

Heretofore the writer had changed 
auto for pack train at Red Bluff and 
traversed this forty miles in the saddle; 
but it is a hot, dusty ride and takes the 
better part of two days, so this year we 
arranged to have our animals at the old 
sawmill in the mountains—the end of 
the wagon road—and to go by auto to 
them. 

The road from Red Bluff is not ex- 
ceptionally bad, though it cannot be 


called exactly an automobile road. It is 
up and down for some 32 miles, and then 
decidedly up the remainder, but a good 
car can negotiate the grade and come 
down safely if brakes are in good con- 
dition. For about five miles it is a case 
of low gear and open throttle, however, 
and coming down, a can of water to cool 
the brakes is advisable. There are no 
trees to be cut for a drag. 

Our animals were awaiting us when 
we arrived at the mill—Lee Green is very 
punctual—and the next morning we 
packed up and hit the trail. 

This old mill is Green’s headquarters 
during the hunting season, and his start- 
ing point with parties for the mountains, 
and he had just arrived with two gentle- 
men who had been out for a couple of 
weeks and proposed to stay here at head- 
quarters (which, by the way, is a very 
fine camping spot for a week or so 
longer). 

We left them on the 15th busily en- 


gaged in ‘‘tin can killing,’’ and at 1. 


o’clock reached one of our favorite camp- 
ing spots, and there sat us down. And 
such a camp-site!—a niche in the side 
of a mountain. Three thousand feet 
below ran the Cottonwood; two thou- 
sand feet above towered the ridge, while 
about us pines, firs and cedars cover a 
slope almost precipitous. 

It will be noted that I do my deer 
hunting in October—the last two weeks 
of the hunting season, which opens on 
August 15th, I claim as mine. True, 
deer are more plentiful and not so wild 
earlier in the season, but so are the hunt- 
ers, and since Outdoor Life has been 
publishing stories of hunting trips into 
this region, all kinds of artillery manned 
by all varieties of artillerymen wander 
through these leafy dells quite promis- 
cuously during August and September. 

Red hats are not required in this state, 
and—well, I have had no particular 
trouble getting my limit of bucks fter 
these people have got through and gone 
home. 

At Saddle camp we met a party who 
had spent some time in the mountains 
and were on the way home. They had 
secured no venison, seen no deer except 
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does and fawns they said, and ‘‘there 
were no bucks in the mountains.’’ On 
the 15th of October, as already stated, 
we sat us down surprisingly close to 
their deserted camping spot and pro- 
posed to hunt the very region so lately 
hunted and harried by them. 

We were up at 5:30 the next morning 
and ‘‘biling’’ the coffee pot, for deer 
won’t wait for the morning snoozers, 
and at 6 a. m. were away to try the little 
gun. At 7 we found our quarry—a 
forked horn feeding at the edge of a 
small glade—100 yards away. 

I much desired my companion to kill 
the first deer, but as it appeared impos- 
sible the little gun did the talking and 
at the crack he dropped, got up, and dis- 
appeared in the brush. I ran past where 
he fell and onto the ridge and saw run- 
ning up the cafion wall beyond, a buck 
which I thought the wounded one. Shot 
number one went high and kicked up a 
spurt of dust at his very nose, causing 
him to stop suddenly. Number two 
struck him fairly between the shoulder 
blades, and that buck died right there. 

Upon examination we were surprised 
to find but one bullet wound in this deer, 
so, believing that I could not possibly 
have missed the first one, we went back 
to the little glade and found him within 
fifty feet of the feeding ground, lying 
stone dead. The ‘‘old man”’ had killed 
his limit—the little gun had proved its 
worth and henceforth must be used by 
other hands. 

We lugged our deer to camp and cut 
them up, drying most of the meat, re- 
serving only sufficient for camp use— 
then packed up and wandered over to 
the Trinity River. We were told that 
grouse were scarce—indeed one party 
who had read previous stories in Out- 
door Life took the writer to task for the 
statement that ‘‘grouse were quite plen- 
tiful in the region.’’ We did not count 


the birds we saw, but roughly I should 


say we saw a couple of hundred grouse 
during our stay in the higher mountains 
—and what is better than fried grouse? 

Skin ’em, split ’em so they’ll lie flat 
in the pan, sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, roll ’em in flour and fry them in 
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lots of grease—that’s the formula and 
the mode of procedure, and if there is 
anything anywhere to compare with 
grouse so cooked, lead me to it, for I 
surely want to go. 

We earried a 16 Parker for this kind 
of game and it performed its service 
well. On one bird we tried the .22 Sav- 
age and it drove a bullseye. The bullet 
struck the breast bone, splitting the bird 
completely in two, one half breast with 
leg and head falling on one side and the 
other half breast with tail and leg at- 
tached falling on the other side of the 














THE VICTIM OF A U. M. Cc. “UMBRELLA 
‘ POINT.” 


tree. Curiously enough, neither half 
was badly mangled and the bird was 
completely cleaned. We skinned the re- 
mains and cut off the surplus parts and 
chucked it into the pot. Nevertheless, 
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we do not recommend .22 hi-power rifles 
for grouse. 

We traveled back by easy stages to 
Saddle Camp and our automobile, where 
we had arranged to meet Lee Green for 
a last deer hunt. He was to bring his 
dogs and we hoped to find a bear on 
which to try the Savage. 

On the 24th we again left our auto— 
five of us in the party—and packed over 
on the Cottonwood, where fried trout 
again appeared on the bill of fare, and 
on the 27th Green and I prospected the 
game regions. 

We saw fourteen deer, many of which 
were bucks, but though we sat for a half 
hour and watched nine deer feeding on 
a hillside, we did not fire a shot and re- 
turned to camp empty handed. 

The next morning all except one 
started out for those deer, one of the 
party taking the Savage, for we wished 
to see its further work. They returned 
about noon with the livers of two deer 
which they had shot near a spring. That 
afternoon we packed over to that spring 
and made our camp there, as that was 
preferable to packing those deer down 
and up that terrible trail. 

The cook had a way of making bis- 
cuits the full length of the reflector and 
had a special batch prepared that day. 
That the readers may see how ‘‘deer liver 
fried’’ and biscuits ‘‘by the yard’’ look 
we took a photo before stowing them 
away. 

The boys reported jumping three 
bucks together—the little Savage 
dropped the leader and the second in 
line received a Springfield Spitzer and 
a .32 special which laid him out. 

We remained at this camp until the 
29th and two more deer were brought in 
—the last one being a large three-pointer, 
killed by Green with his Springfield and 
a new kind of ammunition given him to 
try out—U. M. C. ‘‘umbrella point’’ bul 
lets. 

On the 29th we packed up and re- 
turned to Saddle Camp, homeward 
bound. It looked very much like rain all 
day, and in fact did rain higher up, and 
we wished to get down that grade before 
a storm should strike. 
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While Green prepared coffee and 
‘‘flapjacks’’ we stowed our luggage in 
the auto and oiled her up and at 2 p. m. 
honked a fond farewell, turned her nose 
down hill and opened the throttle. What 
a wonderful creation the modern auto- 
mobile is—left standing for three weeks 
under the shade of a friendly tree, yet, 
in response to a turn of the crank, the 
little engine spins and we’re off. 

We camped that night oa the road 
south of Red Bluff. We had completely 
lost the hotel habit; indeed, it is very 
questionable if any hotel would have 
welcomed two such rough-looking cus- 
tomers as we were.’ Three weeks of such 
life has a way of soiling one’s clothes, 
not to mention one’s ‘‘hide,’’ and we 
found that our inclinations to take an 
ice-water bath varied inversely as the 
square of the distance from said bath. 

At 2 p. m. of the 31st we arrived in 
Sacramento and the speedometer regis- 
tered 175 miles from Saddle Camp. Our 
trip was over, and that night and all the 
next day the rain fell in torrents. 

There were six deer killed on this trip, 
four of which fell to the .22 Hi Power 
Savage. It may be of interest to enu- 
merate them: 

No. 1—Range 100 yards; standing 
front right quartering; bullet struck a 
little back of center of shoulder and a 
little high, but broke shoulder blade 
badly, struck a rib squarely on each side 
and emerged back of left shoulder blade ; 
hole through ribs about size of a dollar. 
This deer followed a doe that was with 
him for about fifty feet, then fell dead. 

No. 2—Range 250 yards; back to 
shooter, head very much up hill; bullet 
struck squarely between shoulder blades. 
emerging at center of chest; spine pul- 
verized and hole in chest one and a half 
inches diameter. This deer bled more 
profusely than No. 1. 

No. 3—Standing left side to shooter, 
100 yards, down hill; bullet struck at 
tip of left shoulder and emerged at. cen- 
ter of right shoulder blade; back bone 
rubbed slightly and right shoulder badly 
shattered. This deer bled outwardly very 
little, but dropped dead in his tracks. 
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No. 4—Left rear quartering, running; 
bullet struck four inches back of shoul- 
der, high up, cut away three ribs near 
spinal column, then traveled along spine 
into neck. We found the jacket where 
it entered back bone, but though bullet 
did not emerge we could not find it; it 
seemed to fly to pieces. It is unneces- 
sary to say that this buck dropped right 
there. 

No. 5—Running, rear left quartering ; 
.30 Springfield Spitzer struck high on 
one ham, not only pulverizing the bone 
and joint but making sausage of the best 
part of the quarter; .32 Winchester Spe- 
cial soft point just back of left shoulder, 
through heart and out of right chest. As 
these two were handed him simulta- 
neously, the subsequent proceedings in- 
terested him no more. 

No. 6—Running deer, rear shot; .30 
Springfield’ with U. M. C. ‘‘umbrella 
point’”’ bullet; first shot in right ham, 
emerging at side of abdomen; hole six 
inches long; deer ran 75 yards, blood 
flowed like water from a hose and greater 


part of his intestines also dropped out 
en route, second shot in neck literally 
tearing neck to pieces and killing the 


deer instantly. The haunch was abso- 


lutely ruined. 
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Mr. Green and I agree that Spring- 
field ammunition will come pretty near 
stopping anything, but it is larger than 
necessary for California deer, while 
‘‘umbrella points’’ are altogether too 
deadly for such game. 

We also agree that the little Hi-Power 
Savage .22 is a wonderful gun and is an 
admirable gun for deer. The writer’s 
opinion is that it has all others he has 
used beaten to a frazzle. It’s his med- 
icine for Mr. Blacktail hereafter. There 
don’t seem to be any such a thing as 
‘‘out of range’’ for the little ‘‘Imp,”’ 
and one of those little pellets seems about 
plenty for a California deer. 

It may be argued that all the deer 
killed by the .22 Hi-Power were hit in a 
specially vulnerable point, and that had 
any of them been hit where the large 
deer was hit, he would have escaped. 
Perhaps so, Mr. Big Gun Craznk, but my 
opinion is that he would have been a 
pretty sick deer nevertheless. The little 
‘*Imp’’ has my greatest respect as a deer 
gun. 

But I am more of a mountain-crank 
than a gun-crenk, anyway, and, dear 
reader, let me say that those delightful 
mountains are still there and accessible 
whether you have an automobile or not. 














AFFECTION. 
Photographed in the forest of Wyoming in the velvet season by S.N. Leek. 
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A Museum Group of Grizzlies 


J. D. Figgins 


Among the important groups recently placed on exhibition at 
the Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver, none is of such 
striking character or peculiar interest as that of the Grizzly Bears. 
This interest is not wholly due to the excellence of the specimens, 
their mounting or their arrangement; but in large measure to the 
source from which they were acquired and the sentiments they rep- 
resent. 

After numerous unsuccessful efforts upon the museum’s part to 
secure specimens for this group, Mr. John A. McGuire came forward 
with the generous proposal that he provide them as his and Outdoor 
Life’s contribution to the institution. In gratefully accepting the 
offer, the museum had in mind not only the acquisition of a group 
that would make a strong appeal to all classes of visitors, but it felt 
the gift was a singularly appropriate one. 

Of all game animals of North America, none is so highly prized 
as the grizzly bear. To take it as a trophy is the ‘‘par excellence”’ 
of every sportsman’s ambition. Of equal eminence are the ideals 
of Outdoor Life and its editor, who has devoted his life to the inter- 
ests of game, and who represents the highest type of clean sports- 
manship wherever ‘‘ United States’’ is spoken. 

The large, right-central animal shown in the accompanying 
illustration was killed by Mr. McGuire on the North Fork of the Sho- 
shone River, Wyoming, the story of which has already appeared in 
Outdoor Life, and that made those familiar with the region live and 
feel his disappointments and final success. The remaining speci- 
mens were taken on the Navajo River, Colorado, by Mr. Wm. Weisel, 
and were among the few remaining grizzlies in the state. 

In taking up the construction of this group the museum had in 
mind a desire that the work be in keeping with the high ideals and 
sentiments it represented. Perhaps the result of this is best illus- 
trated by the accompanying letter from Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, 
whose life has been wholly devoted to the study of animals and 
museum exhibition: 


New York Zoological Society, New York City, N. Y., 
January 12, 1914. 
J. D. Figgins, Director Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver: 

My Dear Mr. Figgins—-I give you my heartiest congratulations on your 
perfectly splendid grizzly bear group. It surely is a world-beater. It repre- 
sents collecting and taxidermy that is WORTH WHILE. Faithfully yours, 

' W. T. HORNADAY. 























HAROLD J. COOK RETURNING 


FROM AN EARLY MORNING HUNT ON THE NIOBRARA RIVER. 


HUNTING DUCKS—AND RATTLESNAKES 


E. F. SCHRAMM 


During the fall of 1913 I was invited 
to spend a few days on the interesting 
and extensive ranch of Captain James 
H. Cook of Sioux County, Nebraska, to 
exercise my trigger finger on the wild- 
fowl of the upper Niobrara River. The 
ducks were plentiful and I wasted lots 
of ammunition giving that initial finger 
its much-needed exercise. Notwithstand- 
ing my poor marksmanship in general, 
and low wing average in particular, I 
managed with the assistance of my good 
friends Captain James and Harold Cook 
to bag enough teal, mallard and pintail 
to make the ranch dining room a very 
popular place three times per diem. In 
fact, the insatiate appetite for roast duck 
which I unblushingly exhibited at the 
table of my indulgent host caused him, 
I am sure, considerable misgivings con- 
cerning my physical welfare. I felt that 
he was occasionally looking upon me 


with the eye of one who had heard of 
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human beings with an infinite capacity 
for food and drink, but had never seen 
one in the act of giving a successful dem- 
onstration. However, the Captain was 
‘‘oame,’’ and quietly gaye the culinary 
department instructions bo increase the 
percentage of mallard each meal, not- 
withstanding the chance he was taking 
on his guest becoming the principal fig- 
ure in a fine large funeral. 

Each morning as we returned from 
the river with the duck bag full and the 
shell pocket empty, and our faces aglow 
from the frosty October air, the Captain 
would intimate that if we were not 
happy, we were at least putting up a 
first-class imitation of that elusive quan- 
tity. 

Anyway, I didn’t start out to relieve 
my system of a’duck story or give an 
epicurean discussion on the palatability 
of the teal versus the mallard, for duck 
yarns are common and all roast duck is 
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good. I intended to relate a snake story 
and offer in evidence exhibits A and B 
as pictorial proof of the reliability of my 
statements in order to prevent skeptical 
readers from attributing the writer’s 
mental condition to the D. T:s. 

Among other things, Captain Cook’s 
ranch is noted as a famous collecting 
ground for fossil mammals (as the largest 
museums in America will testify). So 
one morning after a particularly success- 
ful duck hunt, we started out in the in- 
terest of science to do a little prospect- 
ing for the fossilized remains of prehis- 
toric wild game, and rather unexpect- 
edly located a den of rattlesnakes. 

Pulling speckled trout from a moun- 
tain stream, bagging the day’s limit of 
ducks before the sun gets high, and 
dropping your first deer, may be rea- 
sonably exciting pastimes, but for pure, 
unadulterated thrills you want to tackle 
a nice little bunch of home-loving, mu- 
sical rattlesnakes. So far as the excite- 
ment is concerned, there is about as much 


comparison between shooting ducks, and 
assaulting a den of rattlers with intent 
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to do great bodily injury, as there is 
between dancing the stately minuet with 
a suffragette and performing the con- 
tortions of the tango with a debutante. 
The one is sober and mechanical, and 
more or less automatic, while the other 
is the distilled essence of concentrated 
activity. 

The den which we discovered was lo- 
eated on the south side and near the top 
of a prominent escarpment, in a small 
eave-like opening in a heavy ledge of 
arenaceous limestone. The ‘‘snattle- 
rakes,’’ as the cowboys call them, were 
sunning themselves on about fifteen 
square feet of talus slope at the mouth 
of the den, when we unceremoniously 
disturbed their siesta. We declared war 
without undue formality, beginning the 
campaign with an automatie .22 rifle, 
and a highly efficient cottonwood club. 
As soon as we began shooting, many of 
the snakes retreated into the crevices of 
the den, and some of the wounded ones 
were lost in this way. At the first at- 
tack, we killed and recovered about 
twenty rattlers. As it was a warm day 





HAROLD J. COOK (TO RIGHT) AND THE AUTHOR ATTENDING A RATTLESNAKE EXECUTION, 
CROSS MARKS LOCATION OF DEN. 











. COOK WITH 35 RATTLESNAKES ON THE 
POINT OF A SPEAR. 


in October, the snakes returned to the 
sunlight soon after we withdrew from 
the immediate vicinity of the den. We 


returned to the den twice during the 


day, and killed twenty-two additional 
rattlers which varied in length from ap- 
proximately one to four feet. After our 
second encounter we had thirty-five 
snakes in the non-combatant class. 
These we placed on the point of a spear 
and photographed. We also decorated 
a convenient range fence with our prizes 
and photographed them as pickets. 

I am sure if we had made two or three 


. more return trips to the den we could 


have doubled our total number of forty- 
two representatives of the species, Cro- 
talus horridus. During the previous 
year, about a hundred and twenty-five 
rattlers were taken from a den in the 
immediate vicinity of the one described. 

After all, I enjoyed ‘‘shooting at’’ the 
ducks, and eating those the other fellow 
shot, more than I appreciated standing 
in the center of a rattlesnake garden im- 
itating the burrowing ‘‘hoot’’ owl, in 
my futile efforts to view four directions 
of the rattlesnake landscape at the same 
time. 











To a Rattlesnake 


You’ve got a reputation for an ever-ready strike 
That is deadlier than venom for the one you do not like; 
But, Old Rattler, to my notion, you’ve some principle, by Mike! 


All you ask of brute or human is to give you just your share 
Of the earth and sky and water, of the sunshine and fresh air; 
Let you live your life unharming, let you ’tend your own affair. 


But you’re not a-going to low for man or brute to tread on you, 
And you keep your bag of poison just ’cause God allows you to; 
But you give your warning rattle ‘fore you show what you can do. 


More I see of snakes and humane less comparison I draw, 
For the rattler ’tends his business just fulfilling God’s own law— 
Warns you fair before he strikes you, but don’t blunder in his “draw.” 


Humans lay awaiting for you, looking for a chance to sting; 
Turn your back, they’ll slip up on you, though you never did a thing; 
So for square and honest dealing for the rattler let me sing. 


ALLEN ARVOR WHITTED. 




















THE CAMERA ON THE OUTING TRIP 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


T. C. BLACK, JR. 





As a reader of Outdoor 
Life since its earliest num- 
bers I have been interest- 
ed in the photographs il- 
lustrating the many hunt- 
ing trips in many parts of 
the world. Many were 
good, and some were not 
so good. Perhaps the lat- 
ter were taken under un- 
favorable conditions. But 
I believe if sportsmen 
would take as much inter- 
est in a little study of the 
camera or kodak as we do 
in the different makes and 
calibers of rifles, many of 
our photos would show a 
marked improvement, and 
we would have more val- 
ued souvenirs to show our 
friends as we recount the 
experiences in the woods— 
pictures of the camp, of 
the trout stream, where we 
spent many happy days 
trying to lure the speckled 
beauties into our creel; or 
some picturesque road or 
trail near camp; or if in 
the mountains, some dis- 
tant peak that is always in 
view, a photo of which 
will bring back many 
pleasant memories as noth- 
ing else would. 

To many who have given the camera 
little thought good photos seem difficult 
and uneertain. But study it as you do 
your guns and fishing tackle and you 
will master the camera easier than you 
think. Study the instruction book care- 
fully, especially in regard to exposure 
and focusing. To take a snap shot in 
good light is simple, but how often the 
day is cloudy, or the scene, or the camp, 
or whatever the subject is, is in the 
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A TROUT STREAM IN THE ROCKIES. 


shadows of the thick woods, and a snap 
shot is impossible unless we have a very 
fast lens of the anastigmat type on our 
camera; and sometimes the light is too 
weak even then and a time exposure is 
the only way. How many photos have 
we seen of game where it fell?’—an elk, 
moose or bear. The photo was evidently 
a snap shot in the woods, or late in the 
evening, or on a cloudy day, and the 


result was not all we could have wished. 














THE CABIN BY THE LAKE. 

















CAMPING IN THE ROCKIES, SUMMIT OF BERTHOUD PASS, COLORADO. 








A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


Had we been as expert with the kodak as 
with the rifle we could have steadied it on 
a stump, log or any object that was 
steady, and “secured a good clear photo, 
one we would probably want enlarged 
later on to hang in our den. 

In making time exposures the dura- 
tion of exposure is our greatest trouble, 
as well as one of the most important in 
good photography. So we should devote 
a little time to this subject if we wish to 
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a camera nowadays, for it is with the 
camera as with the rifle—it is the man 
behind it that counts. I remember of 
seeing in a kodak store in Denver a fine 
enlargement of a hunter’s camp, in 
which several large deer were hung up. 
On making inquiries I was told the orig- 
inal negative was made with a two-dollar 
Brownie. 

The time has come when if one is going 
to do much shooting some of it will have 





LUNCH TIME IN CAMP. 


get good photos when conditions are not 
favorable for snap shots. But as I said 
before, it is not as hard as it looks, and 
with a little earnest study and experi- 
menting (and most of us have an ex- 
perienced friend who would be glad to 
help) one should soon learn to get good 
results under ordinary conditions where 
a snap shot is impracticable. 

While it is best to secure as fine a 
camera as the pocketbook will allow, it 
is unnecessary to go to great expense for 


to be done with the camera, as the game 
is not nearly as plentiful as it once was, 
and in many states the large game is 


protected all the year. ‘‘Substitute the 
camera for the gun,’’ is heard. I would 
not go so far as that, but take both, and 
use the camera more. I have always been 
fond of the rifle, and think it all right 
to get camp meat in season, as it lends 
excitement to the outing trips, but have 
learned that it is not all of hunting to 
kill. There was a time when on a camp- 
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ing trip I hunted every day, and if I 
didn’t get a shot at something I returned 
to camp disappointed. Now some of the 
days are spent in looking for scenes 
worthy of a shot with the camera, and 
usually in a good hunting and fishing 
country there will be many if we only 
have the eyes to see them. 

This article is not intended for the ex- 
perts, but for those who do not take the 
camera seriously. If we wish to be able 
to take good photos under all conditions 
we will have to give the subject of time 
exposure a little thought. One error I 
have noticed the novice often makes in 
making a time exposure is that if the 
light is not bright enough for a snap 
shot he will proceed to make a time ex- 
posure by using the same size stop as is 
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usually used for a snap shot and give 
two or three seconds exposure, thereby 
increasing the exposure perhaps over the 
snap-shot time by 100 to 150 times, when 
perhaps 10 to 15 times would have been 
ample. Unless the light is very dull, one 
ean hardly open and close the shutter 
quick enough to avoid over exposure 
with the largest opening. So the better 
way is to use a smaller stop, say about 
16 or 32. This also gives a picture with 
greater depth of focus. And last, if you 
don’t do your own developing and print- 
ing one should be sure to have it done 
by some reliable photo finisher. If you 
don’t and the results are not what you 
wished you will not know whether it was 
your fault or that of the finisher unless 
you are more than a beginner. 








The Trail To No Man’s Land 


Can you shoulder your blankets, your rifle and your bacon and 
go away into No Man’s Land, away from the machinery that helps 
you to live and keeps you from living? Can you make your camp at 
twilight, in the wild places, all alone, light your fire, cook your 
supper, roll up in your blankets on the hard ground, look up at the 
stars, and sleep? Can you follow a trail, when morning comes, 
through the forests, over the high granite mountains, where the 
snow lies among the peaks and never melts, down across the desert, 
among the blistering sands? Can you make your way, when the 
trail fades out, by the little pocket compass in your hand? Can you 
lose your way, far from the dwellings of your fellows, and sit down 
serenely, trusting in your own prowess to get your water and food 
and shelter and a bed? Can you, like men of old times, buy your 
living by the strength of your arms at the greatest of stores, and 
when you will, sweep aside the middle-men who serve in your days 
of urban life? Can you feel securely within you the knowledge 
that the forest and the desert and the mountain are as populous and 
full of meaning as the crowded streets of the cities? 

If you can do and feel and be all this you need not envy any 
man, but all men might envy you, for you have in your bosom the 
key to all the riches of the earth.—San Francisco, Bulletin. 


























HAPPENSTANCES OF A DAY’S FISHING 
TRIP 


A. H. SAWINS, M. D. 


Forty miles in a Ford, over a moun- 
tain road that rises and falls and curves 
to the right and left with sufficient fre- 
queney to make one seasick, ought to 
help some if one were suffering from 
gastroenteroptosis, but neither of us 
were suffering from any complaint. 
What we wanted was a day’s outing and 
fish, and we were successful in both. 

We reached Chamokane Creek, which 
discharges its waters into the Spokane 
River, about forty miles below the city 
of Spokane, Wash., at 7 a.m. This ne- 
cessitated our starting before 5 o’clock. 

My companion was Dr. McDowell, 
one of my office associates, who drove 
the machine, and you have my word for 
it he is some driver. While en route in 
the midst of the wilderness we met a 
team. In the buggy was a man who 
was evidently returning from some 
road-house dancing party in the wee 
hours of the morning. At any rate, he 
was sound asleep, but his team had the 
good sense to turn out of the road 
properly. Just as we were passing | 
let out a yell which nearly split one of 
my lungs, and it was interesting to ob- 
serve the shock which it gave to the 
man in his state of somnolentia. How 
he did jump and scramble for the reins! 

After reaching the creek we fished 
steadily with encouraging results dur- 
ing the forenoon, taking out the little 
speckled beauties often enough to keep 
up our enthusiasm. 

The creek for the most part was 
jungle-bordered, and occasionally a few 
words of gentle profanity rose above 
the noise of the numerous cataracts and 
rapids whenever a hook would get 
caught in the brush. I remarked to 
Mac that a successful fisherman seemed 
to be one skilled in extricating his fly 
and leader from overhanging bushes. 
He agreed, but informed me that it re- 
flected a little more skill to avoid get- 
ting tangled up. I made no reply, but 
endeavored to act on this advice, clos- 


ing my eyes to the humiliation which 
it cast on my ichthyological skill. But 
it was not long before I found my hook 
securely fastened to a twig which over- 
hung the turbulent.water from the op- 
posite side of the creek. I tried in vain 
to dislodge the hook, and after fasten- 
ing the reel over a limb on some flood 
stuff to put the twig on a tension, drew 
out from the inside pocket of my hunt- 
ing coat which I was wearing a Mauser 
automatic pistol, began plugging away 
at the limb, and greatly to my joy, at 
the third shot the twig, with my last 
spinner fly, dropped into the water, 
severed as completely as one could do 
it with a knife; and with the very first 
cast, not two minutes later, I brought 
forth out of the swirling water, almost 
where the shot-off branches had fallen, 
an eight-inch trout. This is significant 
from several standpoints. First, that 
noises made in the air do not penetrate 
the water to any appreciable extent; a 
fish might feel the jar of a heavy foot- 
fall on the ground, in a quiet place, but 
whistling or talking would not disturb 
him; next, that one should carry some 
kind of a shooting iron on a fishing 
trip; and, lastly, there is just one pistol 
that is better than the rest—the Waf- 
fenfabrik Mauser .25-caliber, automatic 
pistol. It has a 314-inch barrel, weighs 
but 15 ounces, shoots the Colt .25 auto- 
matic cartridge, and in a proper scab- 
bard it fits in the pocket like a note- 
book. It is very light, thin and ex- 
tremely accurate. Of course in this 
case I was shooting only about twelve 
or fourteen feet, but even this was some 
shooting, for the limb was not larger 
than a small lead pencil. 

About 1 o’clock it began to rain, and 
this increased the number of bites— 
that is, on the part of the trout—but 
reduced those of the mosquito, both of 
which were agreeable to me, and I had 
fun for some time, but hunger kept re- 


minding me of the increasing weight of 
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my creel until finally I started toward 
camp. I spied Mac sitting on the far 
end of a barkless log which lay across 
the creek, and called to him, ‘‘Come 
on, Mac; let’s go and get some grub.”’ 

‘‘Naw,’’ said Mac. 

‘Come on,’’ I urged, ‘‘Aren’t you 
hungry ?’’ 

‘‘Nearly starved, but I can’t get 
across this damn slippery-elm log.’’ 

Of course there wasn’t a slippery-elm 
log within a thousand miles of us, and 
I told him so. 

‘*You try to walk it,’’ he growled, 
‘fand name it afterwards.’’ The fact 
was that he was wearing an old pair of 
street shoes and had crossed on the log 
before the shower, and the result of 
trying to return on a wet log was not 
calculated to improve his disposition 
for several attempts, first on his feet, 
then on his stomach, had resulted only 
in a lower-end bath, as high up as his 
gluteus-maximi. I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing to see him sitting there waiting for 
the sun, which was then shining, to dry 
off that log so that he could come 
ashore. 

It reminded me of a story which I 
told him about a man who was out 
hunting, when a heavy thunder shower 
came up. He crept into a hollow log 
until the rain should cease. The down- 
pour continued for some time, and to 
his surprise when he attempted to 
crawl out, after the shower, he found 
that the log had so swollen up that he 
could not get out. He was greatly per- 
turbed lest he should starve before help 
came, or before the sun should dry out 
the log so that he might crawl out and 
go home to his family. The more he 
meditated upon his situation the more 
dreadful did such a death seem to him. 
But finally, after yelling his throat 
sore and firing off his gun, which near- 
ly smothered him with smoke, he be- 
came more resigned, and settled down 
to meditating upon his past life, until 
he thought of a certain thing which he 
had done, and his conduct on this par- 
ticular occasion made him feel so small 
that he crawled out of the log without 
any difficulty and went home with new 
resolutions. 


Woman-like, Mac wanted to know 
what particular thing it was that made 
the man feel small enough to -enable 
him to crawl out of the log. I told him 
that I did not know, unless it had oc- 
curred to him that he had not paid his 
subscription to Outdoor Life. 

By this time the log was sufficiently 
dry so that Mac could walk it, which 
he did with fearful heart and trembling 
knees. 

For luncheon we had decided to cook 
some trout, and had left home with 
every preparation for doing so. Mae 
had brought along one of those New 
England camping kits, and into the 
frying pan or cooker of this he put a 
dozen nicely dressed trout, carefully 
salted, together with some slices of ba- 
con, then closing it up, fastened it with 
several clasps and pins, making it like 
an air-tight oven. Then he tossed the 
cooker into the fire and buried it 
among the hot ashes and glowing em- 
bers, where some spuds and coffee were 
already cooking. After arranging on 
the top of a big stump some sand- 
wiches, hard-boiled eggs and even ap- 
ple pie and cheese which the ladies had 
put into our mess box, Mac poked out 
the cooker which had been sputtering 
away during our other preparations. 

‘‘Think they are cooked?”’ he asked. 

‘*Don’ know; better put them back,’’ 
I said, ‘‘for a few minutes, to make 
sure. No use to disappoint a good ap- 
petite with underdone trout.’’ Some 
of my readers know what joy there is 
in a mess of camp-fried trout when 
one is half famished. What eats! 
Well, sir, when we opened that cooker 
there wasn’t a cursed thing in it but a 
lot of charcoal and about a spoonful of 
burned fish in the middle. Ye gods! 
Well, we had enough other stuff to get 
the wrinkles out of our stomachs, so we 
were all right. 

The afternoon fishing was good, and 
we started for the city about sunset 
with thirty-eight fine trout. The event 
ended with a trqut dinner which Mrs. 
Sawins served the following evening, 
and I observed that several times dur- 
ing the meal Mac brought up the sub- 
ject of how best to cook trout in camp. 
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No. 30--The War 


What threatens to be the greatest war in 
history is now beginning in Europe, and by 
the time these lines are in print the struggle 
will probably be in full red blast. The world 
as a whole has been taken by surprise; to- 
day it is stunned and does not yet realize 
the full meaning of it all. But those there 
are to whom this war is not a surprise; they 
have expected it for a long time back. The 
signs have been too plain to be overlooked 
by any student of history, of economics and 
of biology. ’Tis easy to say, “I told you 
so,” but I would quietly call attention to my 
article on “War” in the July issue, 1914, of 
this magazine, and to my talk on “Twilight 
and Shadows,” printed in Outdoor Life, No- 
vember, 1912. That article was written in 
May, 1912, over two and one-half years ago. 
There it is in cold print, so judge for your- 
self. 

How now about the caveman who would 
have the boy learn to shoot? Put a cannon 
in every public school before a tinkling 
piano? Learn to camp dry in the rain rather 
than to dance? Many a mama’s darling will 
wither in the sun and die in the mud, yea 
by tens of thousands, simply because his 
parents forgot to make him a man instead 
of a parlor pet. The boy is not to blame, 
but a heavy, heavy load rests for eternity 
on the indented brows of those who preach 
the soft ways of peace when every deed to 
land, every marriage certificate, everything 
that we call “ours” rests solely on the power 
to fight. 

The legal papers of all Rome are now 
worthless except as curiosities or historical 
data, simply because the Roman swords 
have dissolved into rust or have been gath- 
ered and melted into the plowshares of 
their conquerors. Neither Europe nor 
America are exceptions to the iron law of 
life. 

Here lay a land filling with people, the 
Germans. The time came about ten years 
ago when they, the fair-haired fathers of 
our white race, must have more land. Eng- 
land, jealous of her over-sea people held in 
bondage, said “No!” America, wedded to 
the self-imposed idea of over-lording two 
continents under the worn-out phrase, “Mon- 
roe Doctrine,’ said “No!” There is the 


cause of the worst war in history, if you 
want the flat, plain truth. 

The time came when the Germans had to 
fight or starve, and it was a choice of sink- 
ing back into a second-grade nation, like 
Spain today—although she once ruled half 
the world—or risking reduction sword in 
hand. And the fathers of the white race, 
who always have, and let us hope always 
will, fight rather than submit to the down- 
hill pressure, turned and fought. 

War is terrible, yes; but so is life. Life 
lives on life, the ox on the corn, man on the 
ox, and the worm on man. And some must 
die that others may live. ’Tis a hard, iron, 
merciless law, but ’tis a law of nature, and 
tis not man-made, but man-suffered. 

Germany waited till her harvest was in 
barns, but the yield of France was still on 
the fields. Probably cut off from the sea, 
she had as much food as ’tis possible for 
her to have at any time of the year. The 
crops of France must waste on the ground, 
as the harvesters and the horses are in the 
ranks, and the women and children can 
collect little without horses. Germany knew, 
as all the world knows, that Russia cannot 
gather her fighting men in less than from 
one to two months, and by that time will 
come the Russian winter. No troops can 
face that white horror in the open, and 
Germany evidently merely dammed back the 
French while she threw her whole attack 
on Russian Poland. Once taken by the Ger- 
mans, Poland can be safely left to the ice 
clamps of winter, with Germany and Rus- 
sia enhoused facing each other till spring. 
some six months hence. Then in the winter, 
having little to fear from Russia on the 
north, Germany can turn south, and ever 
entering a warmer and warmer clime, at- 
tack weaker France. The minor nations, 
such as Servia, Belgium and Switzerland, 
can be left out of serious calculations where 
millions are involved. They exist only as 
lubricants between the great fighters, 
peace-preservers rather than war-makers. 

Germany fights from a common center, 
while her foes must fight from the outer 
edge. This is an enormous advantage, as 
Germany can swing her armies from the 
Russian frontier to the French frontier in 
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days where it would take her enemies weeks 
to make the same vital moves. 

Nor are her three foes any too friendly 
among themselves. Although France dreads 
Germany, she fears Russia more, and Ger- 
many acts as a wall between the Russian 
and the French. Hence, although France 
would see Germany defeated, she will never 
see Germany vitally hurt, for this very rea- 
son. England does not love Russia, for the 
two still face the India frontier for thou- 
sands of miles, and Russia would get to the 
warm seas to float her ships now ice- 
hemmed eight months of the year. And 
fundamentally the tie between France and 
Mngland is not as strong as it is between 
England and Germany, for in the last analy- 
sis the ties of blood are greater and deeper 
and stronger than any other. They exist 
for centuries, even through family quarrels, 
while treaties are only for the day. No two 
family enemies ever existed who fought 
more bitterly between themselves than did 
the Athenians and the Spartans. When 
the Xerxes hordes began to pour through 
Thrace into Greece, then Spartans died in 
the pass beside the sea, and that pass was 
between Anthens and the Persian. Three 
hundred Grecian Spartans fought to the last 
quiver for Grecian Athens. And right to 
day let China empty five million men into 
Europe, and Germany, England and France 
will meet the stranger in their house shoul- 
der to shoulder, as they did at Chalons and 
at Tours. 

Germany risks defeat but not national an- 
nihilation. If she wins, then she becomes 
the leader of Europe, of civilization, and 
civilization from the white man’s standpoint 
will suffer nothing at the hands of the Ger- 
mans. If Germany should go down and be 
as one with Italy and Spain, then the leader 
of Europe must be Russia, and none of the 
nations want the Russian. She belongs pri- 
marily in Asia, as Russia does, not in Eu- 
rope. And between Germany and Russia 
there is but one choice—Germany. 

Each nation seems to take its turn in in- 
ternational leadership. France ruled under 
Napoleon, then England wrenched the scep- 
ter into her own grasp. But Englands 
greatness rests solely on the main sail. 

When it were possible to outfit a warship 
for from one to two years, then England 
ruled the seas. But when the Merrimac and 
the Monitor crunched and ground together 
in the James, then and there began the 
decline of England. England is a great 
nation yet, but measured by other nations 
she has passed her prime. 

My mind is divided in this fight. My 
heart is with England, my head with Ger- 
many. I would never fire a shot against the 
English flag. But England is unfortunately 
situated in this war. She is on the side of 


the Asiatic Slav against the white Teuton, 
her own people, 


And in the last analysis 
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it pays to stick by one’s own kind blind. 

This war is not new. It is only a con- 
tinuation of the recent Balkan war. Those 
wild hillsmen in the Balkans drove the Turk 
to within twenty leagues of his sacred city, 
then turned and left the spoils of gory vic- 
tory on the field. They fought among them- 
selves over trifles, just as did the Greeks 
time and again. And the Turk marched 
north unopposed back into Adrianople. 

The real reason? The Balkans are Slavic, 
and once they were at the Dardennelles, 
then Russia is in Constantinople, the dream 
of all the Russians throughout the centuries. 
Although ’tis often whispered that Napoleon 
wrote the will of Peter the Great, yet be all 
that as it may, that code of national expan- 
sion to the three seas is the ever-flaming 
hope of the Russian. And Constantinople 
is the key to half of Asia and half of Europe. 
Once there, Russia can split India from 
England, can always threaten the southern 
shores of France, can own Egypt. All-white 
pressure—here. England, Germany and 
France stood together, and ’twas only a 
short time ago—pulled the eager Slav back 
from Constantinople. 

Some years ago Germany bought from the 
late Sultan a strip of land about fifty miles 
wide across all Turkey from Constantinople 
to the head of the Persian Gulf. She began 
a great railroad, to connect with the rails 
that today reach from Berlin to the modern 
Bagdad. But one gray dawn an English ship 
seized the Turkish village at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and there was no harbor for 
the end of that German railroad across half 
Europe and over narrow Asia to the Indian 
Sea. Again Germany was blocked, but her 
people went on breeding more people, and 
the Teutons grew in number while their 
land yielded no more than before. 

Now the day of the Turk is nearly done in 
Europe. Some white man must rule in Con- 
stantinople. Germany, through Austria, 
reached for little Servia as the first step. 
Then roused up the mighty Bear of the 
North, not that he cared for his half-blood 
brothers the Servians—that is but an ex- 
cuse—but because he too wanted Constanti- 
nople—the Panama of Europe—and Ger- 
many could not have it. England looks on 
Constantinople, too, as that would turn the 
Mediterranean into an English lake. Gibral- 
tar is still Spanish territory, you remember, 
held temporarily by England. In fact, much 
the sanfe way that England holds Egypt. 
So much for treaties. 

Now, Japan is treaty-bound to England, 
but will Japan fight for Russia? Hardly. 
Let Germany be defeated and Russia will 
sweep the Japanese from the continent of 
Asia. On the other hand, Japan has a 
chance now to take what she demanded at 
the end of her war with the Slav. And the 
Japanese are neither children nor idealists. 

And will the United States get into it? 
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Who can say? Not that we could enter the 
fight of our own will, but the whole world 
knows what generally happens to the inno- 
cent bystander. Let two fighting rivals 
meet in the Panama canal, and then ? 
Time and again have I said, “The canal will 
get us into the biggest war of our history.” 
It cannot lay there long unprotected except 
by a few big guns and by boys plowing corn 
in Iowa and Illinois. 

The results of the war? No man can 
say. It will probably open South America 
and Africa to civilization, one today held 
back by the United States’ Monroe Doctrine 
and the other clogged by European jeal- 
ousies. And ’tis well, if this be so. 

But coming nearer home, to you and: to 
me. Where are our guns? Where is our 
powder? Where are our trained men of 
war? The European war broke in a week, 
and the calm in America today may be like 
sleeping peacefully below a filling dam. 
Alexander with thirty-five men brought Per- 
sia to his feet, and Persia was the United 
States of her time—uuge and rich with 
scores of millions in men and gold over her 
fatted fields, but dreaming in lazy peace and 
fancied security when she should have been 
hardening herself for war in her own de- 
fense. There invites New York city, the 
richest plunder pile next the sea, and ’tis 
not even disputed by military men that 
100,000 men could take it as it is within one 
week after landing on our shores. And 
what is to prevent the landing? The navy? 
Yes. But we have two oceans to guard, and 
the shore reaches for many a thousand 
miles. 

There is the canal, the key to both Amer- 
icas, and we have nothing but a police force 
there. There are the West Indies, all help- 
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less. There is South America, who hates 
us, and not without reason. Twenty-five 
thousand Germans live about Rio Janeiro, 
and Rio Janeiro is the strongest fortified 
harbor on either the Sout1 or North Atlantic 
western shores. - 


*Tis as hard to learn to shoot as it is to 
write shorthand correctly—one year, at 
least. Our hunting rifles are putty blowers 
in war, remember. And who among us can 
shoot a cannon, much less command a bat- 
tery? And today the cannon is the last 
argument, not the hand weapon. What man 
today in American uniform has ever com- 
manded thirty thousand men? And three 
hundred thousand men make but a small 
modern-sized army. The English are the 
best gunners on the sea, and our nation of 
riflemen is but a dream that has passed with 
the muzzle-loading rifle. 

Let us put our house in order while we 
may. It may even now be too late, for na- 
tions fighting for existence think not of 
treaties, and international right is but inter- 
national might. 

I was talking once with the Japanese min- 
ister to Italy. We were discussing in friend- 
ly fashion the question of America on the 
Asiatic coast in the light of the Monroe 
Doctrine. His fine and somewhat sarcastic 
logic soon had me cornered, when I smashed 
down—“It is all very clear, if you will look 
at it through the sights of a twelve-inch 
gun.” 

“Ah,” he replied with the Oriental appre- 
ciation, “I see, Mr, Thomas, that you have 
mastered the principles of international di- 
plomacy.” 

So let us put our house in order while we 
may. 


The Homesick Cowpuncher 


I’m tired and sick of the city, 
My love for its racket has flown; 
And nobody cares—ah, the pity, 
That I am a stranger—alone! 
I want to go back where it’s quiet, 
To the land that I know as the best; 
I'm homesick—and I'll not deny it— 
I want to go back to the West! 


I'm sick of New York and its flurry, 
I’m tired of all of its noise; 
I jest want to pack up and hurry 
Back there to the ranch—and the boys! 
I’m weary of streets that are slimy, 
These pavements I fairly detest! 
I hate it—so sooty and grimy— 
I want to go back to the West! 


I want to get out where the breezes 
Ain’t smothered by cafions of brick; 

Where a feller can do as he pleases, 
With nobody makin’ a kick. 


I’m hungry to tackle a saddle, 
This loafin’ in town I detest! 

Oh, gosh, for a bronco to straddle! 
I want to go back to the West! 


I’m sick of the grinnin’ and guyin’ 
When folks size me up on the street, 
Yes, Pard, there is no use denyin’ 
I long for a cowpuncher’s seat. 
The bunkhouse lights seem to be gleamin’ 
Far over the cafion’s wild crest— 
And me here alone—and a-dreamin’ 
I want to go back to the West! 


I’m lonesome to hear a cow bawlin’, 
I’m weary for sagebrush and sand; 

For nights when the ki-yotes are callin’; 
For somethin’ that’s wearin’ a brand. 

What wouldn’t I give right this minute 
To be on the range with the rest 

When the round-up was on—and right in it! 
Oh, I want to go back to the West! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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The Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 51—Regarding the 
Some Canadian Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—While in 
Revelstoke, British Columbia, I captured 
many trout, and as every man seemed to 
have a name of his own for the fish, I was 
greatly puzzled as to what varieties I ac- 
tually did catch. For instance, there is a 
trout caught in that locality called by some 
“mountain trout,” by others “charr,” while 
still others named them “bull trout.” As 
bull trout sounded big and strong to me, I 
called the fish by that name. It is a rather 
round fish, light colored, very fine scales, 
a round, pointed head, has a mouth like a 
whale—at least it looks that way when it 
rises to take a bait—the color is greenish 
with many yellow or golden spots. The fish 
is taken all the way from one-quarter of a 
pound to six or seven; I am told that it 
sometimes attains a weight of ten pounds. 

During the month of September a fish 
which I think is a trout runs up the Colum- 
bia River, and from it enters small streams 
to spawn. This fish is called “red fish,” 
“Arctic trout,’ “rainbow,” “brook trout,” 
etc. At spawning time it assumes a bright 
red color. I say assumes, because early in 


Identity of 


the season the forerunners are. only 
splashed with red. What is it? 
In almost all the mountain streams 


throughout Britisb Columbia and Alberta 
there is a small trout which some call 
“brook trout,” others “mountain trout” and 
“speckled trout’”—a small fish never weigh- 
ing, in my experience, over three-quarters 
of a pound. Looks very much like a rain- 
bow, but sides are blotched or patched with 
considerable red and blue markings. Can 
you say from this description what fish 
it is? 

In most of the Western lakes of any size, 
if not filled with alkali, there is a fish we 
Canadians call “pike,” though most of the 
Americans call it “pickerel,’’ while they call 
our pickerel “wall-eyed pike.” The fish we 
call pike is the one so closely resembling 
the muskalonge. Our pickerel is colored 
very much like the common perch, and has 
hard scales. The French-Canadians call this 
fish “dore.” Which name is right? Last 
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year I caught a pickerel, or “dore,’ in the 
Saskatchewan River here at Medicine Hat. 

In the Saskatchewan River our most com- 
mon fish is the “golden-eye.” Can you tell 
what family it is a member of? May be 
either a herring or a whitefish. Gold-eye 
will take a fly or lure of any sort. They 
seem to prefer a meat diet, will rise to 
grasshoppers or small minnows. They are 
quite gamey, but have a soft mouth, so are 
difficult to play. We have pike, ling, sev- 
eral species of suckers, chub, and I believe 
sturgeon in this river. 

If any of your readers would like a day 
or two with rainbow and bull trout I rec- 
ommend Ghost River, near Morley, Alberta, 
reached by horse and buggy, saddle horse 
or afoot. A man can fish to his heart’s 
content here, but he must be nervy, as he 
will have some thrilling climbs and anxious 


moments. I know; I have been through it.— 
G. G. M. & Co., Medicine Hat,, Alberta, 
Canada. 


Your extremely interesting letter has 
given us a rather large order, all of which 
we may not be able to fill to your entire 
satisfaction. You understand that it is very 
hard to determine a given species (of trout) 
from a written description; indeed, even the 
fish savants are not altogether clear regard- 
ing some of the Western trouts. 

Undoubtedly the fish you refer to as “bull 
trout,” “mountain trout” and “charr,” is the 
so-called “Dolly Varden,” a true charr cou- 
sin of our Eastern brook or speckled trout. 
Without going into a scientific description, 
would say that what you say of the large 
mouth is distinctive of the Dolly Varden, the 
maxillary reaches well past the eye, fins are 
short, the caudal slightly forked, or almost 
square; the book word is “truncate.” In the 
matter of color the Dolly Varden is, as 
would be expected, olivaceous, sides deco- 
rated with round red or orange spots nearly 
as large as the fish’s eye. The back is of 
the same general color, though slightly 
darker, spots smaller, but no vermiculations 
or “worm tracks,” as is true of the fish’s 
Eastern relative. Lower fins are decorated 
very much as are those of the speckled trout 
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of the East, i, e., dark with a pale stripe in 
front, followed by a darker one. Sometimes 
the Dolly is “sea-run”; then, of course, it is 
silvery and almost without spots, or if they 
do appear they are pale. The fish grows 
to a large size, said to reach a length two 
or three feet long and a weight of twelve 
pounds. The gameness of the fish varies 
with the water and season; those taken 
from lakes or slow-moving streams are apt 
to be somewhat sluggish; but upon the 
other hand, when found in a rapid stream, 
they are a delight to the angler’s heart. 

The second fish regarding which you seek 
information is undoubtedly the “little red- 
fish,” or “sockeye,” and sometimes called 
“Alaska red salmon.” A U. S, Fish Com- 
mission report says: “It is by far the most 
important and abundant salmon in British 
Columbia waters.” 

Your third trout may be the Dolly Varden, 
or it may possibly be a black-spotted or cut- 
throat trout (Salmo clarkii). I am unable 
to determine certainly. 

With your fourth question we are back on 
familiar ground, for it is a matter which 
comes up at least once a month. You ask 
“Which is right?” Well, it is the old nurs- 
ery rhyme over again—“You both are right, 
you both are wrong.” The fish you Cana- 
dians call pike is a pike, and it also may be 
a pickerel, as the pickerel is a member of 
the pike family, as is also the muskallonge. 
Remember, pickerel, pike and muskallonge 
are all pike. Now, the fish you call pickerel 
of course is not a pickerel at all. You men- 
tioned its true place when you said that it 
looked like a perch. The fish you call pick- 
erel and the French Canadians “dore” is a 
perch. The book name of the fish is pike- 
perch, calling attention to its perch charac- 
teristics and pike form. The fish is known 
by many names throughout its range—‘yel- 
low pike,” “blue pike,” “green pike,” “blow 
fish,” “okow,” “jack,” “dory,” etc., etc. I 
have long contended that we should settle 
upon the name “wall-eye”; it is sometimes 
called “wall-eyed pike,’ but leave the pike 
off, for it is not of that family. 

Replying to your fifth and last question, 
would say that the “gold-eye” of the Sas- 
katchewan River is “Hidon alesoides,”’ one 
of the allies of the herring, commonly called 
moon-eye. The French-Canadian name for 
the species is “La Quesche,” and the In- 
dians call it “Naccaysh.” Another species 
possibly occurring there is the “Hidon tersi- 
sus”; at least it is found in the Assiniboine 
River, according to “American Food and 
Game Fishes.” To quote, “It usually is 
common in the larger streams and lakes, 
and is a very handsome fish, not valued as 
food, the flesh being dry and full of small 
bones. As a game fish it does not differ 
materially from the former. Whichever fish 
you have, it is nearer a herring than a 
whitefish.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 52—Suggestions for Helpful 
Articles. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
give through your department a word or 
two of instruction along the line of bait- 
casting? Do you consider the steel tele- 
scope rod an impossibility, or do the old 
hands never fall for them? How are we to 
cast the fuzzy, weightless fly without get- 
ting it wound around our wife’s neck or 
tangled in her hair if she happens to stand 
too close? I believe a little information 
along these lines will be appreciated by 
those beginning the difficult tasks of man- 
aging either flies or lures.—A. D. S., Stuble, 
Iowa. 

I have yours of recent date, enclosing pic- 
ture of Pickerel Lake. Unfortunately the 
print is so dull that we cannot reproduce it, 
but we thank you just the same. As to your 
questions, from time to time you will find 
articles on both fly and bait-casting, though 
manifestly it is impossible to answer you 





Spearfish River, S. D. Compliments R. Bon- 
ney. 


through the correspondence columns. We 
have in preparation articles treating the sub- 
jects in such a way as to be helpful to the 
one starting out in the sport, yet of interest 
to the old hand also. Of course it is im- 
possible for us to establish a correspondence 
school for casters, though we seek to give 
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information along all branches of our pas- 
time, I do not like the telescope steel rod 
for casting as well as I do the plain jointed 
rod, even though the telescope is today made 
with a joint-locking device which prevents 
throwing a joint or two away in the act of 
casting. The steel rod is a good tool and 
used by many fishermen. I would urge pur- 
chasing one with a name and reputation 
behind it, rather than some of the cheap 
rods upon the market. Trusting that in due 
course of time you will find just the infor- 
mation you desire in our pages, and that 
Outdoor Life will increase in helpfulness as 
the days and months go by, I offer myself 
as servant of all.—O., W. S. 


Letter No. 53—More Regarding Trout and 
Slack Line. 


Editor Angling Department:—What has 
often made me impatient is the penchant to 
generalities in writers on all aspects of 
nature, whereas the older one grows in the 
woods the more exceptions he runs on to 
and the less he indulges in broad rules. 
However, I never miss a chance to assert 
that the brook trout is far gamier than the 
brown trout, though always allowing that it 
may be quite possible that, in our American 
waters, it may gain in lively qualities. My 
experience with the brown trout in America 
has been inadequate to judge, but I am sure 
that those who know the two fish in lower 
latitudes have never fished much in North- 
ern Maine or the maritime provinces. All 
I can say about Mr. Harris’ experience (or 
that of his friend—and you are right in 
claiming him for a good authority) is, that 
it is totally at variance with mine, and 1 
have fished brown trout a great deal (prob- 
ably much more than he) during my twelve 
years in Germany and other parts of middle 
Europe, and in England, both dry and wet, 
for years, too. I hardly think Mr. Harris 
has had a quarter of my experience abroad. 
The brown trout is a logy loafer compared 
with the Northern fontinalis, according to 
my past. I never saw one go clean out of 
water, where f. jumps high out. 

Now, of course, the brook trout does not 
commonly jump on a slack lire, but I pro- 
test against saying, as ninety-nine out of 
one hundred writers do, that it never does 
that, for I have seen it do so scores of 
times; usually smaller fish, of course, but 
several times those of over a pound in 
weight. I simply object to such incorrect 
generalities. 

This does not mean that I in any manner 
decry the brown trout. Far from it; but 
I do believe our fish is the better, as he 
certainly is the handsomer. There need be 
no enmity between two such fine chaps, 
anyhow! Only—truth is truth. 

Speaking of your quite legitimate poetic 
license, “dancing on its tail,” I have seen 
many times here in spring pools or stretches 
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of “stillwater” so many trout, mostly small, 
out of water at the same moment, as to 
give really the impression of a trout-dance 
on the surface. The smaller ones would 
often turn complete summersaults in the air. 
Compare this with a brown trout in Eng- 
land or Germany lazily sucking in the fly 
while hardly showing himself! 

I have had better success this season 
with dry-fly than ever before in Northern 
waters, possibly because I used flies tied for 
me by Theodore Gordon, after insects that I 
sent him from here last year. Previously 
I had used only English flies. For many 
years I have been writing on dry-flies and 
trying to shame the American dealers into 
making flies after American insects, but 
nobody does it even now, though several 
amateurs have begun. 

Here is my latest experience: Fishing 
with 4%-ounce rod for chub to feed my 
raven and crows I got a bite, and believe 
me, it was a bite, and followed by a fight, 
or rather a terrified rout of myself, much 
afraid of my best rod, as I had been too lazy 
to get another for the homely purpose. The 
thing was the fattest eel I have seen here, 
and when I found out what it was and pulled 
him out after a long hanging on by the line, 
he weighed over three pounds, pulling like 
a twenty-pound salmon or worse!—Edward 
Breck, Nova Scotia. 


I am ready to agree that the speckled 
trout is a “better” and “handsomer” fish 
than the German brown. I think I have 
made that clear in all my writings. In my 
experience, however, when hooked, the 
brown trout has been more active than the 
native fish. Thus far I have caught brown 
trout in streams inhabited by the brook 
beauty, and as soon as one has been hooked 
there has been a dash and go about the 
fish’s method of fighting that the brook 
trout, in the same environment, did not pos- 
sess. The streams were cold and rapid, and 
the brown trout not overly large, from one 
to two pounds, say. Undoubtedly in warmer 
and sluggish streams the brown gentlemen 
would lose spirit and dash, for that I think 
is the general thing. To me, the brown has 
always partaken more largely of the rain- 
bow nature, though I must confess to not 
having had opportunity of fishing for the 
“Dutchman” at home. I consider the brook 
trout the peer of any introduced salmon, 
save that the introduced fish, in proper wa- 
ter, is more active on a line. The other day 
I caught a rainbow in a sluggish pool, a 
three-pound fish, and the game was not 
worth the candle. Why? Warm water and 
no current had sapped the fellow’s strength 
and killed his spirit, even as city dwellers 
lose something which we who live close to 
Nature possess, As to leaping on a slack 
line—well, I have been a trout fisherman 
all my life, and I have never seen brook 
trout perform the trick. Furthermore, good 
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authorities agree in saying that they never 
do, so can you blame me for the statement? 
Can you call it generalizing? However, I 
live in hopes that I may yet see what you 
have seen, experience what you have expe- 
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rienced. I can make a trout break water 
by keeping a tight line, but that is not leap- 
ing on a slack line by any means. Think I 
shall go right now and try it over again.— 
O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 9—Spinning for Trout. 


It is a well-known fact that as a rule 
brook trout are curious regarding any rapid- 
ly moving object which happens to pass 
within range of their vision. To test the 
truthfulness of the state- 
ment you have only to 
toss a bright pebble or 
bit of tin into a pool con- 
taining trout. If warily 
done every fish in the pool will rise to meet 
the descending object. Again and again I 





WHY 
SPINNERS? 











therefore something we feed upon. I will 
catch it.” All of which is beside the ques- 
tion, for the fish strikes instinctively with- 
out any mental activity whatever. Spinners 
came into existence to meet a well-defined 
need, to-wit, to stir trout to activity when 
“slumberous,” “finicky,” “off their feed,” 
or whatever you please. 

“But will a true sportsman use spinners 
for trout?” is a question that is being asked 
over and over again by anglers who above 
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A difficult place to use spinners. 


have “compelled” trout to bite by simply 
drawing my bait through the water so rapid- 
ly that they have struck at it apparently 
before they recognized its character. 
tainly no worm or other natural food ever 
propelled itself or was carried by the cur- 
rent at such a pace. Why did the trout 
strike? Did they think the object some 
strange food? Was it mere curiosity? I 
am inclined to the latter opinion. The men- 
tal processes of the fish, speaking humanly 
of course, was something as follows: “See 
that rapidly fleeing object; it is trying to 
escape. It must be because it fears us, 





all things desire to be 
sportsmen. I cannot see 
why with proper tackle 
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OF METHOD 
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spinning may not be as 
truly sportsmanlike as 
fly-fishing even. That one method of fish- 
ing is in itself more sportsmanlike than 
another is a fallacy. Sportsmanship is 
something finer than tackle, though there 
is such a thing as “proper” tackle. Sports- 
manship is the spirit of fair play raised to 
the n-th power, a willingness to give and 
take and keep sweet the while. The reason 
some anglers frown upon the spinner for 
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trout is because they do not realize the 
possibility of the little whirler when used 
with proper tackle. As much skill is re- 
quired to handle a small spoon with skill 
and finesse as is employed by the average 
fly-fisherman—a statement which many will 
doubt, but is possible of demonstration 
nevertheless. The trouble with some an- 
glers is that they condemn a method before 
they try it, which, by the way, is true of 
other than mere fishermen. Our precon- 
ceived notion of a “spoon” is a great bit of 
metal, weighted with a chunk of lead and 
fastened to the end of a hand-line; but the 
“spoon” used by the finished trout spinner 
is as light and airy as is the fuzzy-wuzzy 
lures affected by the fly artist. Before you 
pass judgment investigate. 

Of course one would not think of using a 
spinner on a little, brushy brooklet where 
the seldom pools are but caricatures of 
broad-reaching “swims,” 





nor yet would one at- 
WHERE tempt to spin upon the 
—" white waters of a moun- 
tain torrent. But the 
EFFECTIVE wide and deep river or 








the small stream with 
deep, silent pools—these are a different 
proposition. I have never used spinners to 
any great extent in the rapids, though trout 
will rise to them there, probably because in 
the deep water I have found the little lures 
more attractive to large fish, and it is as a 
lure for large fish that spinners are recom- 
mended. There are pools on the average 
trout stream sheltering such fish as the 
angler dreams about—fish waiting for the 
man with a spinner—the man who knows 
how to handle the rod and efface himself. 

As was intimated in the last paragraph, 
our mental concept of a spinner is a great 
garish spoon such as the muskallonge fish- 
erman employs, but the 
fact of the matter is, the 
trout spinner is light 
enough and beautiful 
enough to find place in 
the dry-fly fisherman’s box of artistic lures. 
The first real spinner that ever fell into 
my hands was sent me by a certain New 
Mexico dentist, who, having discovered the 
possibilities of the lure in the Colorado 
River, made what he wanted for himself. 
At that time such small spinners were not 
to be found upon the market; now you can 
get them anywhere, of any material and 
with or without flies attached. I have some 
pearl spoons, some silver, some nickel and 
some hand-made of aluminum. In some the 
width of the spinning blade is only % of 
an inch, others 5 and 6-16, and from that 
up to full-grown spoons. In my experience 
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the spoon should be small, not over 6-16 
of an inch wide, and, say, 10-16 long, though 
my preference is for one made upon smaller 
lines than that just given, 


Some are made 
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with two spoons, though I have not found 
them more attractive than the single-spoon 


type. Today flies of various colors can be 
secured, and one can even use the regular 
eyed fly if he so chooses. 

The rod differs not at all from the ordi- 
nary fly rod; indeed, should be the rod you 
use in dry-fly fishing for heavy trout. Of 
course the rod must have some backbone, 
but upon the other hand, 
it should not be a stiff, 
actionless pole. Just the 
regular fly rod of six or 
seven ounces, nine and 
a half feet long, will be found perfectly sat- 
isfactory. The line most adapted to the 
work is the silk casting line effected by the 
bait enthusiast, though one could use the 
enameled silk. However, that is a floating 
line and in spinning one may desire to let 
the little lure down into the water where 
the big ones foregather. I have found the 
multiplying reel very convenient in playing 
the fish, though the off-set handle is a 
bother, as it is in fly-fishing. There is a 
multiplying reel upon the market without 
the balance handle which is ideal for all fly- 
fishing, made of aluminum and strong. The 
automatic offers points of excellence not to 
be passed carelessly by. Whatever you se- 
lect, see that you get the best, for the best 
is none too good. 

If you are a surface fly-fisher proceed to 
forget all you know about trout-fishing save 
the habits of that shy cold-water denizen; 
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that knowledge will al- 
ways stand you in good 


= ga stead, no matter what 
SPINNER the tackle in your hand. 


In casting you must bear 
in mind the direction of 
the wind and direction of current, both 
of which are important, the first be- 
cause it is difficult to cast against 
the wind, the second because the spinner 
works better against the current. Do not 
move the lure through the water as though 
you were afraid that the fish would bite; 
give them plenty of time. More fish are 
lost because we move our lures too rapidly 
than are gained by the method. (This state- 
ment applies to all varieties of fishing.) 
When you cast, give the spinner time to 
sink, well down if the water be deep, then 
draw in by “fits and starts.” I have moved 
a trout to attack by what I call “hectoring,” 
that is, drawing the spinner rapidly for a 
few feet, then stopping suddenly, drawing 
again and stopping. Nine times out of ten 
a fish will strike in spite of himself, seem- 
ingly overrunning the spinner without de- 
siring to do so. More trout are caught 
when spinning against the current than 
when moving the lyre with it. N. B., the 
lure does not move so rapidly against the 
current as with it, though the blades re- 
volve at a greater rate. When a fish is 
known to lurk behind a rock or snag, the 
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lure should be cast beyond and retrieved 
slowly. Casting to the edge of an over- 
hanging bank and allowing the lure to sink 
before beginning the homeward motion will 
often result in a strike. An intimate knowl- 
edge of the stream and habits of trout is a 
prime requisite. 





As to whether one is 
to fish the surface or 
fish the depths will de- 
pend upon how the fish 
are feeding and some- 
what upon the character of the water fished. 
There are times when the only method is 
to let the lure sink down, down until it all 
but drags the bottom, that is, when trout 
are not rising to the surface at all. Then 
there are times when the surface should be 
fished, when trout are disporting them- 
selves, as they often do at evening or early 
morning. Late in the season, when the fish 
are found in deep, silent pools, go down 
where they live. If wading, cast below the 
pool; let the lure sink, reel slowly up 
through the school of fish. That such fish- 
ing should be done downstream goes with- 
out saying. The reason some men say 
“spin deep” is because the streams fished by 
them are of the class where trout feed upon 
the bottom largely. Upon the other hand, 
those who say “spin the surface,” give the 
advice because their streams are surface- 
feeding streams. Learn to suit your spin- 
ning to the needs of the particular stream 
fished. Never forget the point made often 
in these chapters—the trout of two con- 
tiguous streams may differ in feeding 
habits. 

The way of a trout with a spinner is as 
the way of a man with a maid, always dif- 
ferent. Some trout sound the depths once 
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they feel the prick of the 
hook, fighting out the 
OFA battle well below the 
TROUT WITH | surface if allowed to do 
A SPINNER so; others come to the 
surface and finish the 
struggle there. Wher- 
ever the battle is fought it usually ends in 
the angler’s favor, for when spinning, the 
fish are ordinarily well hooked. There is 
no “tail dancing,’ for speckled trout do not 
fight after that fashion, but there will be 
deep tackle-testing surges, long rushes and 
hook-loosening borings; there will be in- 
rushes, giving line more rapidly than even 
the speedy automatic can care for it; there 
will be long sulks, when the fish will resist 
your every effort to dislodge it; in fact, 
the way of a brook trout with a spinner is 
the way of the true salmon with a fly. 
Spinning for trout is only in its infancy, and 
we may look for many developments in the 
days to come. 

A few seasons ago I was fishing a well- 
known Middle West trout stream, but the 
fish were off their feed and would not look 
at my feathers, though I flatter myself that 
I have a little skill with the flies. Then 1 
bent on a small spinner and attached a red 
bucktail fly. A lusty trout followed my lure 
in upon the first cast, but always about six 
inches behind. Then I resorted to the tac- 
tics which I have described elsewhere in 
this chapter, jerking the spoon in by a num- 
ber of successive short, sharp jerks. The 
wary trout “over-run,”’ or came to the con- 
clusion that the strange fly with whirling 
wings that worked under water was worth 
swallowing, for he took the little hook well 
into his mouth and was landed in due time. 
O. W. SMITH. 


THE WAY 








Fly Fishing For Perch 


There are just three perches of interest 
to the angler—the pike-perch, usually called 
wall-eyed pike, its cousin, the sauger, called 
also sand pike, and the common yellow 
perch, common, and therefore often unap- 
preciated. In passing, it might be well to 
add that the white perch of the Atlantic 
Slope is not a perch at all, but a true bass, 
possessing family connections of which the 
popular black bass of fresh water cannot 
boast, for, alas, that fish is not a bass, 
scientifically speaking, but a sunfish. Of 
the three perches known to anglers, un- 
doubtedly the wall-eye, or dore, is the most 
important, being a splendid pan fish, and 
no mean fighter when hooked in twenty feet 
of water. However, the wall-eye, noble as 
he is, will never take precedence over the 
yellow perch in my affections, for like the 
poor, the latter is ever with us, and, in the 
pan, there is but one better fresh-water 
fish. I leave the reader to guess what it is. 


The perch is a beautiful fish, in form and 
coloration, being almost perfect, though 
often unappreciated as is the wayside dan- 
delion, and for the same reason. The fol- 
lowing description is from the pen of Dr. 
Henshall: “It is a handsome fish, well pro- 
portioned and of a handsome disposition. It 
has a shapely body, with a depth of about 
one-third of its length, somewhat com- 
pressed, and with an arching back. The 
mouth is moderate in size, with bands of 
small, bristlelike teeth, but no canines, and 
has a projecting snout. The head is not 
quite one-third of the length of the body. 
Its back is dark olive, sides bright golden 
yellow, belly pale or pinkish, with half a 
dozen or more broad, dark, vertical bars. 
The lower fins are bright red or orange. 
While the coloration varies somewhat in 
different situations, it is clways brilliant, 
rendering it one of the handsomest fishes 
among the fresh-water species.” 




















The habits of perch are too well known 
to need description. It is gregarious in the 
extreme, always in schools. After you have 
taken the first fish, patience alone is re- 
quired to fill the basket. Because of this 
fact it is a great favorite with women and 
children, who find it a never-failing source 
of amusement at many of our Northern 
summer resorts. I have made some great 
catches from docks along the shores of Lake 
Michigan, and believe me, a pound-and-a-half 
perch on a three-ounce rod is quite a sport- 
ing proposition. I saw one once that weighed 
almost three pounds, also a Lake Michigan 
fish. As handsome a string of fish as I ever 
saw was composed of yellow perch, thirteen 
fish, the combined weight of which was 
fourteen pounds. The usual bait is, of 
course, earth worms, though almost any live 
bait will do, from minnows to a bit of flesh. 
Let me pause long enough right here to say 
a word regarding tackle for bait-fishing: 
Let it be the lightest of trout rods and reels, 
fly-type certainly, and you will find perch- 
fishing lifted to the n-th power as a sport- 
ing game. 

I became a perch fly-fisherman through 
what might be called an accident. On my 
way to the fishing grounds I lost my can of 
bait, but I did have my fly-book and selec- 
tion of favorite flies. (I always carry flies 


. It is a great favorite with women and children.” 





“just for looks,” you know.) I was up against 
fly-fishing or no fishing, and between the 
two I chose the former, of course; any dyed- 
in-the-wool angler would. Well, I fastened 
on three trout flies—a Royal Coachman, Sil- 
ver Doctor and Scarlet Ibis—for I naturally 
thought the brightest colors would prove the 
most attractive, though experience has 
caused me to change my opinion. I began 
casting from a boat, whipping the edges of 
a weed bed, the lurking ground of perch 
always. The result surprised me. The fish 
’rose to flies readily. Of course the condi- 
tions were perfect—early in the morning, 
shady side of the lake, fish feeding near 
the surface. I employed the same tactics 
used for bass, to-wit, allowing the flies to 
sink six inches or so after each cast, retriev- 
ing with a zig-zag motion and not too rapid- 





‘ly. I can aver that two half-pound perch 


on a three-and-a-half-ounce fly rod will keep 
the angler busy for some little time. Paren- 
thetically, the wise angler will carry a 
landing net if fishing water inhabited by 
large perch. 

So I stumbled upon fly-fishing for perch. 
As I said a moment ago, I have changed my 
notions regarding proper flies. Now I em- 
ploy browns and grays, running largely to 
brown hackle, though at times I still use the 
searlet ibis. It is a good sport. 

0. W. SMITH. 


Something About Rod Material 
By Harvey A. Donaldson. 


I have just finished reading the April 
number of Outdoor Life. Have enjoyed it, 
as I do every copy. I would like to see 
some space in the angling department each 
month just devoted to bait-casting. I have 
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been bait-casting for more years than I like 
to think have passed and gone. Have got 
together a bait-casting outfit that, as some 
of my friends say, would make a man’s 
mouth water. I make my own casting rods, 
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and made them with long 36-inch tips and 
short butt joints before the Heddons were 
even making rods. I was using some of 
Fred Rhodes’ minnows and Worden’s buck- 
tail baits before the Heddon line of baits 
were on the market, 

Your answer to letter No. 18, on page 351, 
of April Outdoor Life is correct. My pet 
casting rod is one of five-foot length, made 
of straight-grain bethabara, of the short 
butt and long tip construction. I also use 
the one-piece rods. I hear so much about 
split bamboo casting rods that I some- 
times wonder if any of the readers of Out- 
door Life have ever used a fine hand-made 
bethabara, correct-taper, bait-casting rod. 1 
have made rods of split bamboo, bethabara, 
English greenheart, noib-wood, American 
greenheart, lancewood and degama., 

For fly-casting nothing can ever take the 
place of good split bamboo, but I find, after 
several years of hard casting, that for the 
action required in a short bait-casting rod 
that no wood is as good as bethabara. 

I do not make any rods to sell, but make 
them for my own use and for a few of my 
friends. I use a shorter reel seat than is 
put on any casting rod now on the market, 
and no winding grip. I construct rod han- 
dles of solid corks, turning a half-inch hole 
through the center of each one with a small 
round file, then glueing them together on 
a piece of brass tubing. I turn down the 
bunch of corks as one solid piece, using a 
half round file and finish up with sand- 
paper. This makes a very strong construc- 
tion, as the wood of rod runs entirely 
through the handle. The handle after turn- 
ing is easily slipped from the brass tubing 
and put on the butt joint in one solid piece. 
I then turn a wood bushing to fit under reel 
seat and hood. These are all fitted and 
held together with a waterproof ferrule 
cement. 

The article on page 354 of April Outdoor 
Life on “Something About. Bait-casting 
Rods,” has attracted my attention. I have 
quite a collection of casting rods and have 
used every kind of material known to rod- 
makers; have also used the steel rod, which 
I do not like. For a trolling rod they are 
perfection, but they have not the correct 
action for bait-casting. There is too much 
bend in the first section above the handle; 
they are heavy and do not balance like a 
fine solid wood rod. 

You are mistaken if you think the first 
short bait-casting rods were made and used 
around Chicago, I can prove that Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., is the birthplace of this first rod. 
In your article you say: “The work de- 
manded of a casting rod being so different 
from that required of the fly rod, at least 
so they say, there can be no comparison 
between them.” That is correct, and I am 
sure if you could only handle some of my 
bethabara rods, together with the best split 
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bamboo rods on the market, you would soon 
understand why a bethabara rod, if correct- 
ly made, has the most casting force. For 
instance, take a nine-foot split bamboo fly 
rod of straight taper; this makes the ideal 
fly rod. Now, take a five-foot split bamboo 
rod; it is seldom made in a straight taper, 
as this would make it too stiff. This five- 
foot rod will not have the casting force or 
spring and action of the good solid wood 
rod. It always seemed to me that the 
spring in the split bamboo rod was too near 
the handle and not where it should be. I 
find that a great many casters do not know 
what real spring and casting force means 
in a rod of this kind. 

The whole secret in making the right kind 
of a casting rod depends on getting the 
correct taper from butt to tip-top. I can 
give the readers of Outdoor Life the exact 
diameter of a fine rod, taken every three 
inches from butt to tip, with a micrometer, 
that if made from bethabara, will, I am 
sure, give them the finest rod they have 
ever used. 

I know an expert caster—Mr. W. C. Voght 
—who is without a doubt the most skillful 
bait-caster in this country. He uses a split 
bamboo rod, and his method of casting is 
peculiar. He takes a windup like a base- 
ball pitcher in action, and uses his whole 
body in casting. In showing some of my 
casting friends the action and force in a 
bethabara rod, I have had them strap my 
arm to my side, and just using the wrist 
and forearm, I have been able to cast over 
a hundred feet, using a regular fishing line 
of ten pounds test and the ordinary wooden 
plug. This will give you an idea of the 
wonderful casting force in a bethabara rod 
of correct taper, I would like to have you 
use one of these solid wood rods, just to 
have you see for yourself that they can and 
will outcast the split bamboo rods. 

For several years bait-casters have been 
great in their praise of the split bamboo 
rods. I have noticed in most every case 
the writers of these articles will claim but 
little knowledge of the solid wood rods or 
the material of which they are made. 

It is not a matter of cost with me, for I 
have owned some of the finest split bamboo 
rods that money could buy, I have made 
rods out of bethabara that, when the cost 
of materials and my time were taken into 
consideration, would cost more than any of 
the split bamboo rods on the market. I 
surely would not go to this expense and 
trouble to make these solid wood rods if I 
did not think that they were the best. | 
have no object in declaring myself in favor 
of the wood rod, only in that I would like 
to see more bait-casters using them. It was 
only until Wm. Shakespeare and the Hed- 
don Co. began making a specialty of the 
split bamboo casting rods that this kind of 
material for casting rods became popular. 
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These firms are widely advertised, and 
those who are taking up casting for the 
first time buy and use the split bamboo 
rods. Advertising has surely made them 
popular. I honestly believe that the late 
Jas. Heddon did more than any other man 
to make bait-casting the fine sport it has 
become. It is, as he has said, Nature’s most 
enjoyable and ennobling pastime. 

In your article you write that you know 
a great many good anglers and expert cast- 
ers, who advocate the solid wood rods in 
preference to the split bamboo. No doubt 
they have very carefully tried out the dif- 
ferent kinds. You write that you have not 
tried out all of the woods in which the solid 
rods are made. How, then, can you advo- 
cate using the split bamboo or the steel 
rods? 

You also write that undoubtedly the best 
solid wood rod is made from a wood called 
noibwood. I want to say that you are mis- 
taken in making this assertion, for while 
noibwood is excellent material of which to 
make tarpon and other salt-water rods, it is 
not as good as bethabara for a bait-casting 
rod. Fine English greenheart is nearly as 
good as bethabara, but I do not think it will 
stand the severe strain of continued casting 
as well as the latter material. 

As you say, lancewood under heavy strain 
has a tendency to set. I do not care for 
this wood myself for casting rod material, 
but still, I have once in a great while seen 
rods made of a good piece of lancewood that 
seemed as tough and strong as bethabara. 


Fishing Facts 


Kill Fishes Instantly.—Fishes permitted 
to die instead of being killed outright as 
soon as caught are poisonous as food; so, 
even the person who has no consideration 
for the suffering of the captured fishes that 
are allowed to slowly suffocate, should dis- 
patch them as soon as boated or landed, 
from a health standpoint if nothing else. 
W. H. Ballou asks: “Do you eat fishes that 
have died? Do you cast them in a box or 
on the bottom of the boat or on the wharf 
or on the ground and let them die before 
eating them? Do you buy market fish that 
were taken from nets and left to die in ves- 
sel holis and on decks? Would you want 
six dead oysters on shell placed before you 
at table? If so, then you might as well eat 
a cow, a bullock, a sheep, a hog or a fowl 
that had died. Do you know that death is 
caused by disease, except when an animal 
is butchered alive? Do you know that when 
you cast a fish down, without killing it, the 
animal is soon attacked by bacteria, which 
soon cause its death, because you have left 
it out of its native element, where its 
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Degama is used in cheaper rods and is not 
to be mentioned with the other woods. I 
have a one-piece rod made of American 
greenheart. This is best known as iron- 
wood. For casting light lures such as cast- 
ing spoons or pork rind it is all that can 
be desired, but is not stiff enough to use 
with the wooden plugs. 

The less said about the steel casting rod 
the better. Steel is no material of which 
to make a casting rod. For a person that 
cares to invest but little money in a casting 
rod the Heddon dollar rod is far better than 
the cheaper grade of steel rods. And as for 
a person putting $15 in a steel rod, why I 
cannot imagine such a thing when I think 
of what a fine solid wood rod $15 would 
buy. As I said before, I do not make rods 
to sell, but take great pleasure in making 
a rod now and then for my own use. Have 
given a few away to friends, who have been 
good enough to tell me that they prize them 
much more than they do some split bamboo 
rods that are widely advertised. I have 
often wondered if the readers of Outdoor 
Life have known that there were thousands 
of pieces of perfect split bamboo to be had 
for each piece of perfect straight-grain 
bethabara. This may be the reason why 
the manufacturers of casting rods use split 
bamboo instead of any other material. Just 
think it over. 

I would like to correspond with anyone 
who cares to learn more about any of the 
wood rod material I have mentioned. 

New York. 


and Fancies 


healthy phagocytes cannot resist the en- 
croachment of nearly instantaneously death- 
dealing parasites, always dormant in your 
system and in theirs? When you catch a 
fish, immediately thrust a knife in its throat 
and kill it instantly. By relieving the an- 
imal of its pain out of water you save your 
own health, you guard your own stomach 
from ptomaine poisoning, which may result 
in your own death, or if not, in a deadly 
sickness, from which, even if you survive, 
other complications will follow. Remember 
that a fish dies out of water, if left un- 
butchered, precisely as you die in water 
from drowning, from an immediate attack 
of bacteria, which your phagocytes cannot 
resist. That is what drowning is for you in 
water and for the fish out of it.” 
e © eR: 

Ducks Eat Trout.—Arthur A. Woodford 
and S. W. Eddy of Avon, Conn., writes to 
The Game Breeder that ducks eat trout and 
destroy the trout’s breeding places by dig- 
ging in the banks along the ponds and 
streams. Mr. Woodford says: “I have two 
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witnesses to the duck and trout episode. 
The duck was a Pekin, and the trout was 
about 71% inches long. There is no doubt 
in my mind but that ducks will eat all the 
fingerling trout they find in small streams 
where the water is not deep. Last summer 
more thantwo hundred fingerlings were ina 
pond that is not over three feet deep in any 
spot, and I fail to find one trout this spring. 
The same pair of Pekin ducks made daily 
visits to the pond and the brook.” Wilson 
H, Armistead, an English authority, says a 
correspondent writes: “The amount of ac- 
tual harm done by ducks to the fish in a 
lake would be negligible were it not for the 
fact that ducks are very fond of the same 
food as the trout, i. e., mollusca and fresh- 
water shrimps, also larvae and various 
kinds of aquatic insects. If this kind of 
trout food is already scarce, ducks would 
make a serious drain on it, but if it is 
plentiful and the ducks not too numerous, 
there need be very little fear of a shortage 
of fish food. If the ducks are hand-fed or 
partially so, the risk of damage to the fish- 
ing would be very small. It is well to bear 
in mind that ducks are very destructive on 
a stream, both to young fish and fish food. 
On a lake they have not the same oppor- 
tunity, for obvious reasons. I certainly 
think it would be a pity to give up any idea 
of having ducks on a lake for the sake of 
possible injury to the fishing. My advice 
is: don’t overdo the thing.” 


x * * 


Dr. Johnson Recommends Walton.—“‘The 
Reverend Mr. Astle of Ashbourne, in Derby- 
shire, [England] . was from his early 
years known to Dr. Johnson, who obligingly 
advised him as to his studies, and recom- 
mended to him the following books, of 
which a list which he has been pleased to 
communicate, lies before me in Johnson’s 
own handwriting: Universal History (an- 
cient), Rollin’s Ancient History, Puffen- 
dorf’s Introduction to History, Vertot’s His- 
tory of Knights of Malta, Vertot’s Revolu- 
tion of Portugal, Vertot’s Revolution of 
Sweden, Carte’s History of England, Pres- 
ent State of England, Geographical Gram- 
mar, Prideaux’s Connection, Nelson’s Feasts 
and Fasts, Duty of Man, Gentleman’s Re- 
ligion, Clarendon’s History, Watt’s Improve- 
ment of the Mind, Watt’s Logick, Nature 
Displayed, Lowth’s English Grammar, 
Blackwell on the Classicks, Sherlock’s Ser- 
mons, Burnet’s Life of Hale, Dupin’s His- 
tory of the Church, Shuckford’s Connec-: 
tions, Law’s Serious Call, Walton’s Com- 
plete Angler, Sandy’s Travels, Sprat’s His- 
tory of the Royal Society, England’s Gazet- 
teer, Goldsmith’s Roman History, Some 
Commentaries on the Bible.”—James Bos- 
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well: Boswell’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
vol. 2, p. 534. 
oe + 
Sir Walter Scott’s Fishing.—Sir Walter 

Scott describes himself as 

“No fisher, 

But a well-wisher 

To the game.” 
“Sir Walter was fond of trout-fishing,” says 
Andrew Lang in his Introduction to Izaak 
Walton’s Complete Angler (J. M. Dent & 
Sons, London, 1911), “and in his quarterly 
review of Davy’s Salmonia, describes his 
pleasure in wading Tweed, in ‘Tom Fool’s 
light’ at the end of a hot summer day. In 
salmon-fishing he was no expert, and said 
to Lockhart that he must have Tom Purdie 
to aid him in his review of Salmonia. The 
picturesqueness of salmon-spearing by 
torchlight seduced Scott from the legiti- 
mate sport.” 

. * x 
Charles Lamb on Walton.—Charles Lamb 

thus recommended (October 28, 1796) Izaak 
Walton’s Compleat Angler to Coleridge: “It 
breathes the very spirit of innocence, purity 
and simplicity of heart; it would 
sweeten a man’s temper at any time to read 
it; it would Christianise every angry, dis- 
cordant passion: pray make yourself ac- 
quainted with it.” CHAS. BRADFORD. 





The Law Regulating Taking Fish from Pri- 
vate Lake. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Not having the ad- 
dress of the Fish Department of the state, 
I would like to ask you if a person having 
a private artificial pond or lake, stockeé 
with trout, can catch and sell the fish there- 
from, during the closed season for fishing? 
Colorado. F. L. HUGHLITT. 


Answer:—Before catching and _ selling 
trout from an artificial pond or lake in 
Colorado you wceuid have to first procure 
a fishing park license from the state game 
warden, which would cost you $10.00 for 
two years or $25.00 for ten years. You can 
obtain further information regarding this 
park fishing license by applying to the 
State Game Commissioner, Capitol DBidz., 
Denver. 





County Fish Commissioner A. J. Buzard, 
of Washington, is authority for the state- 
ment that 2,500,000 trout fry will be planted 
in the Spokane River, Wash., before June 
30, 1915. From 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 trout 
fry, about equa!'y divided between Fastern 
brook, rainbow and cutthroat, were liber- 
ated in the streams of Northern Idaho dur- 
ing July, according to D. L. Oliver of San:- 
point, deputy state game warden. 

















Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been ¢om- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








“Sign the Pledge” Before Going Hunting 


As this number of Outdoor Life goes to imal a few seconds before). If your com- 


press thousands of sportsmen are prepar- 
ing to go to the hills in quest of big game. 
Before they depart there are a few admon- 
itions that we would serve upon them: 
Be careful of human life. Never fire at 
an object just because you see it move. A 
tawny spot behind that patch of shrubbery 
may he a precious human life, like your 
own. Hold your fire until you are sure 
that it is game—and lawful game, at that. 
If you are with a companion and he is 
traveling in front of you, see that your gun 
is not cocked (you may have forgotten to 
drop the hammer after shooting at that an- 


panion is traveling behind you be equally 
as careful, especially while resting your 
gun on shoulder. Make it a rule to occa- 
sionally look at your gun lock to see that 
it is at “safe,” and never fire at game with- 
out afterwards looking at your hammer to 
see that it'is down. In the excitement of 
firing successively at the quarry you are 
apt to leave the gun cocked, and not notice 
it for an hour afterward. Go into the game 
fields as you would go to church—with a 
desire to come out cleaner and healthier, in 
heart, mind and body than you entered. 


A Nerve-Wrecking Experience in Florida 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I spent the early 
part of the summer in the Southern part of 
the peninsula of Florida. I had little to do 
while there except to reconnoiter and study 
and amuse niyself. One morning in the 
early part of July I threw a shotgun over 
my shoulder and started on foot for the 
shores of Lake Okechobee, keeping a sharp 
outlook for any strange fauna that might 
add to my stock of knowledge. 

I was within three miles of the lake, fol- 
lowing a well-beaten cow path that ran al- 
most parallel with the banks of Fisheating 
Creek that flows into Okechobee. The sea 
breeze was stimulating and I was walking 
briskly, whistling the strains of Dixie, when 
my feet caught in a knot of saw grass that 
had formed across the path, and I fell head- 
long, my gun landing fifteen feet in ad- 
vance. Naturally, my first impulse was to 
regain my feet, but as I was about to do 
so I was attracted by an ominous rattle— 
like the shaking of a thousand peas in a 
giant dry pod. There is something inde- 


scribable in this rattle that sounds, to man 
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or beast, like a messenger of death. I in- 
stantly recognized it as the warning of the 
deadly diamond-back rattlesnake (Adamen- 
teus), so common to the country. Glancing 
forward I saw the awful reptile, at least 
seven feet in length, and of startling diam- 
eter, coiled and ready to strike, scarcely 
four feet from my eyes. The head and 
tail were elevated and its glaring, devilish 
eyes were a-blaze with fury and fixed upon 
me. I felt certain my time had come. 1 
knew that to move meant certain death. 
My only hope of escaping the venomous 
fangs was to lie perfectly still. In this po 
sition I lay, my eyes fixed upon the satanic 
charm of the serpent’s balls of fire. I 
breathed quick and _ fast, expecting each 
second to receive my death wound, when, 
suddenly, the devil in the serpent’s eyes 
died out like the sudden snuffing of a 
candle, and a look-of intense fear came in- 
stead. I heard the swift but gentle gliding 
of a serpent at my right and the next in- 
stant the giant diamond-back was in the 
coils of its dreaded enemy, the blacksnake. 
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These constrictors follow the trail of a 
rattler or a copperhead by scenting like a 
dog. This specimen leaped upon the rat- 
tler, avoiding its stroke by its lightning 
like rapidity, seized it by the back of the 
neck and coiled itself about it; then 
crushed and bit and shook it, until its life 
was extinct. The constrictor would have 
swallowed its conquered foe had I not gone 
to the rescue. I took seventeen rattles and 
a button from the reptile and they now 
adorn my natural history collection and at 
the same time furnish evidence of my 
frightful experience in the semi-tropics. 
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Relieved from danger by the friendly 
snake, I watched the battle with intense 
interest. At no time did the combat favor 
the sluggish rattler. The constrictor was 
so quick and powerful that the enemy was 
impotent in its dreaded coils. The people 
of this state are friendly to the blacksnake 
and encourage them to stay about the 
premises. Not only are they enemies of 
vicious snakes, but they destroy insects and 
rodents that are harmful to the farmer 

Kansas. R. Y. KENNEDY 

(Principal High School, Coffeyville.) 


What Will a Wild Turkey Do Under Certain Conditions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your most ex- 
cellent Outdoor Life are narratives of 
hunting the lion, elk, moose, etc., but sel- 
dom do I see any stories of wild turkey 
hunting, which, to me, is a very fascinating 
sport. I would be pleased to read an oc- 
casional contribution to your magazine on 
hunting the wild gobbler. Not long ago 
two turkey hunters, designated as A and 
B, were in a dispute concerning the ac- 
tions of a gobbler they had met with over 
in the wilds of a Louisiana swamp on the 
Tensas river. A and B were hunting to- 
gether, and, as it was in the spring of the 
year, in “gobbling time,” the “turkey call” 
was being used to get an answer from the 


gobbler, and, if possible, call him up within 
shooting range and kill him. 

It had rained in the early morning and 
A and B remained in camp until about 9 
o’clock, when the storm had passed and the 
sun came out brightly; then they went on 
the hunt. There was considerable under- 
growth in the woods and generally game 
could not be seen except at tolerably close 
range, fifty or sixty yards. In half an hour 
or less time after leaving camp a gobbler 
answered the call, probably 200 yards or 
more away. A was calling and using a 
rifle. He took position by sitting down 
facing the direction of the turkey with his 
back against a big tree. B, with shotgun, 











A CHILD OF THE WOODS. 


An elk calf born in Wyoming in June and found soon after birth b 
home, with ferns and moss for a pillow an 
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A PINTO DOE. 


Killed near Marion, Mont., 1913, by Chas. 
Newlin. Compts. R. D. McIntosh. 





did likewise, except he located thirty or 
forty yards in advance of A. This turkey 
came up all right, doing a liberal amount 
of gobbling as he did so. When almost in 
range, indeed in range, except for some in- 
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tervening undergrowth which concealed 
him, he became frightened and ran off in 
the direction he had come from. After some 
controversy as to who had been seen by 
the gobbler, A saying it was B, as he was 
nearer, and B insisting it was A who wore 
a rather conspicuous yellow coat, A and B 
proceeded on the hunt, following the di- 
rection of the frightened gobbler, using the 
same call as they went. In about five min- 
utes, it might have been a little longer, but 
not much, another gobbler was heard in 
the direction of the runaway one. This 
turkey was called up about as promptly as 
in the first instance and was killed. Now, 
here is where A and B got into a contro- 
versy which was projected into a dispute 
and which has continued ever since the 
hunt several years ago. B said the turkey 
that was killed was the same turkey that 
was called up first, and A said it was not. 
The first turkey had not been seen by 
either A or B and consequently the dispute 
arose over the different ideas of A and B 
as to the habits and nature of the wild 
gobbler. The turkey that was killed was 
not a young one. 

Now, will some old experienced turkey 
hunter give his opinion on this dispute. 

Mississippi. WW, LP. 


Roping and Choking Bears to Death 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just been 
reading the account of the “Great Western 
Bear Roper” in your August issue. Now, Il 
am not from Missouri, but you have got to 
“show me.” I have seen a couple of bears 
roped and any time you can rope a bear 
around the neck and keep a rope on him, 
you will have to have barbs on your rope 
and Mr. Bear will take his paw and threv 
that rope off his reck faster than ten men 
can put it cn. You can rope him around 
the neck and back of one front foot, or by 


a leg, and hold him, but around the neck 
and choke him never. 
Monte21a CLINT PRICK, 


(President Manhattan Gun Club.) 


Answer:—We can agree with you that 
we believe it is very doubtful if Ortega (the 
bear roper referred to) ever strangled 200 
bears at the end of his riata, as stated in 
the newspaper clipping referred to. It is 
possible he may have roped many bears by 
the feet and it is also barely possible that 
bears were roped by him around the nec‘. 
This was merely a newspaper clipping sent 
us by our Arizona contributor, Mr. Powell. 
If Mr, Powell had said that he saw these 
acts accomplished, we would believe him, 
as he is very reliable in his statements on 
big game and has hunted extensively. But 


the statement, coming from a newspaper, 
can only be accepted for what it is worth. 

We would not be surprised if many bears 
have been roped by the neck, but very 
likely not many, if any, choked to death. 
While a bear’s anatomy gradually tapers 
from its nose to its shoulders, there being 
no perceptible concavation at the neck, as 
in most animals, yet if a bear was roped 
while on the run, the sudden jerk might 
tighten the rope sufficiently to hold ack 
of the jaws, even with the great neck mus- 
cles that these animals have, expanded to 
the limit. We would like to hear further on 
this point from readers who have act:ally 
roped hears. Many of our readers have hud 
this experience, and whether they were 
roped by the foot or neck, or both, a de- 
scription of the experience will make high- 
ly interesting reading. 

In our April, 1913, number was published 
an interesiing account of the roping of a 
big grizzly bear by Bill Herrick, formerty a 
Colorado cow-puncher, but now a miner 
living in Wyoming. Mr. Herrick caught 
the bear by one of the front feet, and after 
he had him repec a fellow rider came up 
and threw his rope around one of the hind 
feet. The roping was successfu!, and they 
killed the hear. “Ve know Mr. Herrick pe: 
sonally. He told us of the incident, and it 
was further verified by John W. Garrett,a 
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well-known sportsman of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., who was on a hunt in Northwestern 
Colorado in 1898 at the time the bear-roping 
occurred, ai:d who saw the bear and con- 
versed with tne parties who saw the reping 
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done. Of course, roping a bear by the foot 
and the neck are two different things: and 
roping a hear by the neck and choking a 
bear to eath by such roping are also equal 
ly different propositions.—Editor. 


Another Route to the Elk and Trout of Wyoming 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A 75-mile drive up 
the Snake River from Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
brings you over the line in Wyoming at 
W. C. Vail’s ranch. This place is pleasant- 
ly situated at the mouth of the Grand 
Canyon of the Snake. You can catch five 
trout most anywhere along there. They said 
the fishing was poor (it had been fished so 











E. R. Winn and his 5%-pound trout. 


much), but the last day we were there Mr. 
Winn caught the limit, and I got a few my- 
self. This last day’s catch had a number 
of two, three and four pounders, thougt: 
larger were caught, Winn getting one 22% 


inches long, weighing 51% lbs. We had about 
30 lbs. of freshly-caught and cleaned fish on 
the last day to bring home with us. Wina 
laid them along in two rows on the grass 
close to the tent. They looked nice. He 
slept inside the tent, but within six inches 
of the fish. During the night something 
came and took over two-thirds of our fish. 











Where the fishing was good in the Snake, 
about one and one-half miles up 
the cafion. 


picking out the large ones at the end of the 
row closest to Winn’s head. He got up early 
to take a look at the fish. I won't dare 
write what he said after he took a look. 

















There were tears in his voice, if not in his 
eyes, as he made a few remarks which 
would not look good in Outdoor Life. Then 
the English language failed him. There was 
not a track to be seen, of course, as we 


were camped on sod. It was a quarter of 
a mile to the ranch where the dogs were. 
There was not a sign of a fish being eaten 
or tampered with near there; they haé 
just disappeared. Ralph Winn of Idaho 
Falls would like to have some old trapper 
who knows tell him what got his fish. 

About two or three miles up the canon 
Winn saw three elk, and while I was not 
looking for elk I saw a number of fresh 
tracks a little farther up. The residents 
there say it is but a short distance intothe 
best of the elk country (one day with a 
pack outfit). It can be made from Idaho 
Falls in an auto up to the canon in four to 
eight hours, according to how the roads 
are. 

W. C. Vail, whose ranch is in Wyoming 
and whose postoffice is Alpine, Idaho is a 
licensed guide, with ample outfit of pack 
and saddle hcrses. 

Autos can be hired in Idaho Falls to leave 
you at any place up to the entrance of the 
cafion. From there on nothing but a pack 
outfit can go. There are other men at 
Blowout, Idaho and Alpine, who take out 
parties. However, I don’t know how many 
of them are licensed guides. But there 
seems to be ample supplies of saddle and 
pack horses, and the guides furnish every- 
thing but the bedding, sleeping tent, guns, 
etc., and last, but not least, the “grub.” 
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_ This can be bought near there (25 miles) 


or shipped in if you prefer. Possibly par- 
cels post would be a good way to get some 
of it in, but let me tell you the government 
would carry it at a loss. 

I hope to be in that vicinity myself on 
the opening day, being a resident of Wyom- 
ing, and I honestly believe that for a while 
at least this will be the quickest, best and 
cheapest route to get an elk. Not many 
hunters go in this way. The trail is up the 
Snake to near Hoback River. Of course 
you can get there from other points, but | 
don’t think anyone who goes in via Idaho 
Falls and Alpine will make a mistake. 

Prospective hunters should retain the 
guides and saddle horses by a deposit and 
be sure of them. 

A camera is as desirable as a gun—pre 
ferably a light, compact one, with a good 
lens. 

Take lots of salt, for an elk scalp should 
have from five to ten pounds of salt as 
soon as taken off. If the heads come in to 
Idaho Falls or closer they will need no 
other attention except salting well. Don’t 
spread out and dry in the sun. ‘Tney pack 
better wet and if in skinning you have left 
the meat on the skull and not on chin and 
around lips and base of ears they cannot 
spoil if well salted. But it takes lots of 
salt. 

I will give those who wish to hunt there 
this year any information on the country, 
prices, distances, etc., that I can, if ad- 
dressed at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Idaho. E. A. LOCKWOOD. 


From Southeastern Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Game is in very 
good condition this season and also plenti- 
ful. As near as I can learn there have been 
no outside hunters here this year, The ex- 
treme low prices on hides has been the 
cause of the Indian ceasing to hunt for the 
market, and the bear are having an easy 
time of it. Next year should be a “hum- 
dinger” in the matter of increase, and hunt- 
ing easier than ever. On the Fourth of 
July I was at a point seventy miles south 
of here (Juneau) and saw a number ot 
goats on the surrounding mountains—and 


an easy climb, too. If you happen to be read- 
ing a story by Mr.C.T.S —— now 
running in do not let 
it create a bad impression of the 
country hereabouts—he’s four-flushin’. ] 
saw him every day he was in Juneau and 
I can safely say he was never on Admir- 
ality Island, never ashore at Port Hough- 
ton, never killed a bear here and never saw 
a goat.except through a glass while stand- 
ing on the deck of a launch. He is giving 
us rather a hard rub. 
Alaska. 








E. D. BEATTIE. 


A Tragedy of the Waters 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On the 24th of 
June a mother lost her whole family of 
little ones in the treacherous Snake River, 
near the dam above Heise, Idaho. They 
were all downey little mallards. They were 
a pretty sight as they came up the river, 
all of them swimming to within forty feet 
of where I was fishing. Right into the 
rough water at the dam they went just as 


fearlessly as if it was a mill pond. Evi- 
dently the mother approved, as she was 
right close alongside. The first thing |! 
knew they seemed to be on the decrease 
and I counted but eight, then a moment 
later the rough water turned another over 
and he could not seem to get right side up 
again. Pretty soon it was too rough fo! 
several of them and the mother took alarm 
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and swam in towards shore, but the little 
ones stuck it out till at last the old one 
came back to only two left alive. These 
two soon gave up the ghost also and as 
they drifted into shore I managed to save 
one before the whirlpool sucked them down 
out of sight. Heise is about twenty-five 
miles above Idaho Falls. 

This seems a little like horses running 
back into a burning barn, as these little 
ducks, only about three days old, were 
good swimmers and should have found it 
as easy to swim out of danger as into it. 
The old mother flew up and down the river 
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again and no doubt hunted up her husband 
and prepared to try again. 

I have another small one mounted, which 
was shot on the 15th of September, and 
surely not over four days old. This duck 
was swimming away out in a small lake and 
they looked to be larger. So they were 
bombarded by about a dozen shots when 
at last one turned up his toes. The rest 
were not molested by the boys who shot 
this one. There seems to be about a day’s 
difference in the ages of these two ducks. 

Idaho. BE. A. LOCKWOOD. 


Where the Army Shoes May Be Had 


Since Mr. Thomas’ articles on suitable 
footwear for sportsmen have appeared in 
Outdoor Life, we have received many in- 
quiries asking where this army shoe, de- 
scribed by Mr. Thomas can be bought. We 


are pleased to inform our readers that these 
shoes, in light-weight styles, can now be 
had from the Sporting Department of the 
George Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, who, 
in response to a big demand for them, have 
laid in a selected stock. 


Game Notes 


One of our big game hunting readers has 
written us as follows: “Joe Crandell of 
Howbert, Colorado, once shot a very large 
silver-tip bear in Mesa Co., Colo., four times 
with a .30-.30 without killing him or getting 
any of the bullets to the hollow. He killed 
the same bear two years afterwards and 
got the fragments of each of his former 
bullets. He killed him with a .38-.56, shoot- 
ing him square behind the shoulder.” 


A letter from one of our subscribers at 
Collbran, Colo., relates the killing of a fe- 
male silvertip bear in that vicinity by Ellis 
Blackman of Heiberger, Mesa Co., Colo. 
The bear was first fired on at a distance 


of 200 yards, the first shot missing, and 
the second taking effect. It struck the 
shoulder, and ranged through the lungs and 
heart. The bear dropped after gotng 100 
yards, 


A. G. Gray, chairman of the Spokane 
(Wash.) County Game Commission, says 
that the commission of which he is chair- 
man, procured 800 pairs of Hungarian part- 
ridges. These birds were liberated within 
the quarters of Spokane county and during 
the past summer they have, with but very 
few exceptions, nested, and in many in- 
stances nests were found containing as 
high as twenty-two eggs in a single nest. 


Solitude 


I like to jest get far away 

From every one in this old world, 

And set down on a great big rock, 

Close where the waters swish and whirl; 
Jest set there, and not even fish, 

But listen to the waters swish, 

And not think of a doggone thing, 

Nor give a whoop if it looks like rain. 


And watch the lazy lizard roll 

Upon the sand ciose tc my feet, 

And blink his little eyes at me 

As if he knew he’s not for meat; 

And take the message that he gives, 
This little monster of the wood: 

“IT wouldn’t be a human man, 

Not for the whole world, if I could.” 


And jest forget the business end 

Of deep, perplexing ways and means, 
And not remember ten per cent 

Is eatin’ holes in these old jeans; 
Jest set there and be lulled to sleep 
By dronings of the lazy bee— 

I did that once; I’m going back— 
It’s jest the thing for you and me. 


MARIE STEWART WALES. 














Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





H. L. G., San Fernando, Calif.—I have 
never seen the question asked in ‘‘Dogdom” 
of Outdoor Life what I wish to find out. 
Have an Airedale near about one year old 
which has a running sore at the root of his 
tail, just beside his vent. It does not seem 
very sore to examine and only appears a 
hole about half to one inch deep, which has 
a discharge running most all the time. All 
kinds of ordinary salves and sheep dip have 
been used, but only keep the discharge 
down a little and then comes right back 
soon after. Is there any remedy to cure 
this or is an operation necessary? 


Answer:—Fistula, an ailment requiring 
surgical operation—medicine can do no 
good. The operation should be performed 
by an experienced person; the bowel and 
perineum must be opened up to remove 
growth. 


M. A., Parker Canyon, Ariz.—My two- 
year-old Airedale bitch frequently leaves 
home, without human or canine companion, 
to hunt small game. She remains away one 
or two days. Can anything be done to break 
the habit? 


Answer:—Self-hunting is one of the hard- 
est things to break a dog of—an inherent 
desire for the chase. Lack of opportunity 
afield with master usually leads to this un- 
desirable trait. If given sufficient exercise 
on game a dog usually awaits the next out- 
ing patiently, but if confined for weeks or 
months, the instinctive propensity impels 
self-hunting. If possible to get hold of her 
while out on the self-hunt and given a se- 
vere flogging by a stranger, the fear of a 
repetition usually has the effect of keeping 
dog at home. 


W. L., Roche Harbor, Wash.—As a much 
interested reader of Outdoor Life I venture 
a question, and hope to be enlightened. Why 
should a bird dog be broke to drop to shot 
and wing? I would much rather have my 
dog remain standing, as he is then better 
able to observe the flight, also fall of a 
dead bird in tall weeds or brush, and can 
go straight to it, without loss of time in re- 
locating by scent. 
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Answer:—Teaching a dog to drop at the 
report of gun is the only sure and easy way 
of making him perfectly steady to shot. If 
dog drops to wing, he will be prevented giv- 
ing chase. After the first season, or as soon 
as he is steady and obedient every way, he 
should be allowed to stand instead of drop- 
ping, but must be made to stand to order, 
if needs be, by ordering to drup (charge) 
till perfectly steady. The same holds good 
as to dropping to wing. As the order be- 
comes unnecessary in course of training, 
the dog will, of his own accord, merely stop 
without dropping—all he needs to do—and 
since the order is not given to drop he will 
very quickly get into the habit of merely 
standing and never drop till ordered to do 
so. This is one of the things that regulate 
themselves with work on game afield, and 
renders the dog perfectly steady without 
further trouble. 


T. O. H., Dunton, Mich.—I have a fine 
English setter, two years old, is a good 
bird finder and very ambitious, but puts up 
the birds. He will always stop and point a 
partridge or woodcock, but then nose them 
out and flush before giving me a chance to 
come up and flush the bird. He ranges 
just right, never getting too far out, minds 
well, but lacks steadiness at point. How can 
I correct this fault? 


Answer:—The simplest way would be to 
put the force collar on him, with a twenty- 
foot cord trailing and give a snubbing by 
stepping firmly upon cord when he begins 
nosing up the birds, which would very soon 
make him desist. But as your country is 
not an open one and the cord would con- 
stantly become entangled while trailing, 
you must drop the dog to order as soon as 
becoming unsteady. If properly yard- 
trained, as per the Amateur Trainer, he 
should drop instantly, even to so slight an 
order as the raising of the hand. With 
some practice in this manner he will learn 
not to crowd forward, but hold the point 
steadily. 

he 

S. W., Swartzville, Pa.—I have a pair of 
beagles, six months old, that will pick up a 
trail and hold it well. The bitch is rather 
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weak in hind parts and wobbles as she runs. 
What can be done for her? I wish to ask, 
also, whether it is all right to breed brother 
and sister and will it be too early to mate 
them now? They come from registered 
stock and have some of the offspring sold 
—want a litter soon. 


Answer:—Most young dogs of that age 
are afflicted with worms, which has a debil- 
itating effect constitutionally. That, prob- 
ably, is the cause of weakness of your pup- 
py. Although some very good dogs have 
been bred by such close mating, yet it is 
not to be recommended, because the pro- 
geny usually proves of too nervous and ex- 
citable t' mperament, besides being weakly, 
thus lacking endurance. Dogs cannot be 
bred at will to suit one’s fancy. At about 
one year old the bitch comes in heat for 
the first time, the small breeds of dogs 
sometimes sooner. Mating at second per- 
iod, six months later, is soon enough, An 
older sire should be chosen for the young 
bitch; on the other hand a young dog for 
an old bitch will produce superior offspring. 


A. L., Bakersfield, Calif—My pointer, 
two years old, has hunted well last season, 
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but has one bad fault, and I would like to 
know, through your department, if I can 
do anything to overcome it. After a bird 
is shot he makes a break for it, will pick 
it up and bite it as if he wanted to kill it. 
So I am afraid to let him go after a dead 
bird. If he gets to it before I reach it the 
bird is crushed and not worth taking home. 


Answer:—Breaking shot and mutilating 
the bird is one of the regular outcomes of 
poor handling, if such a dog has ever had 
any proper training at all. He must be 


“broke” from retrieving and then again 
made to do so by the force system, which 
will require but very little time, since the 
dog already knows just about what to do. 
Breaking shot is one of the simplest faults 
to overcome by use of the force collar. 


ERRATUM. 


In our September number, page 257, in 
the reply published in answer to “K. L 
G.” of Hawaii, the following appears: “x x 
to which sides are sewed of canvas and 
laced to above patterns.” This should have 
read:—“To which sides are sewed of can- 
vas and laced to pasterns.” 


Dissatisfaction in Having Dogs Trained 


As the open game season approaches 
sportsmen anxiously look about for a 
trainer to send a pup to and have put in 
shape for work on game. After placing 
the youngster they feel relleved and satis- 
fied, supposing that, when the time comes 
round, the dog will be ready for work in 
satisfactory manner—having agreed to pay 
a big sum for the service. 

For many years the writer urgently rec- 
ommended that all those who possibly can 
do so, train their own dogs. A dog trained 
by another person may work satisfactorily 
upon the return to owner, but the dog’s 
disposition, capability, inclination, good and 
bad habits, etc., are best observed during 
the course of training by the trainer, and 
who may, therefore, enforce greater obed- 
ience and obtain a higher degree of per- 
fection in the work of such dog than any 
other person. 

Sad disappointments arise from sending 
a pup to a “cheap” trainer; the same may 
be said of some high-priced ones, who, be- 
cause of big charges pose as efficient and 
reliable, but having neither the ability nor 
desire to turn out a dog fit for work afield 
on game—often reporting the dog dead, 
having died from “distemper,” just before 
time agreed upon for the return, after ex- 
torting all the money possible in the in- 
terim—. These assertions are made with- 
out fear of contradiction, knowing that 
they will be concurred in by many a sports- 


man who, to his regret, has a tale of woe 
to relate along this line. 

Train your own dogs if you possibly can 
—get better results, save good money, rest 
assured the pup gets reasonable treatment 
and, most of all, will give satisfactory re- 
turn for the time devoted in person. The 
greater part of the work of training a dog 
is done at home—yard training—and there 
are but few men who cannot find at least 
twenty minutes per day for some weeks 
for this preliminary work. 

In a long letter just at hand, conditions 
found upon visiting the “kennels” of a 
“trainer” he had sent two pups to for 
training, horrible things are related by the 
disappointed owner: 

“You possibly remember me writing you 
some months ago with request for address- 
es of dog trainers, which you kindly sent, 
but remarked that you did not like to do 
so because there are too many rascals in 
the business. After some correspondence 
I selected one, sent two pups to him with 
$50 down and the rest of $75 each to be 
paid when finished training. Had letters 
from time to time, speaking of progress, 
fine health, etc. Later on one pup was re- 
ported dead. From reports I became sus- 
picious and concluded to visit the kennels. 
Reaching the place I was shown the ‘ken- 
nels’ back of the house—a little place in 
the blazing sun about 6x12 feet, with eight 
or ten of the scrubbiest-looking pups in it 
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I ever saw. The pup still alive I had sent 
him had not grown at all, and the whole lot 
were being eaten up by fleas and hardly 
able to stand. My pup had the hair all 
scratched off from his neck and chest, eyes 
full of matter and hair all gone around 
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them—certainly a hard-looking lot. Evi- 
dently nothing had been done with my pup 
(knows nothing) and, being disgusted, I 
took him away. Am out $50 and now am 
willing to spend another $50 to get even 
with that —————.” 

Kansas, ED. F. HABERLEIN. 


Foxhounds vs. Greyhounds for Running Coyotes 


There has been so much interest mani- 
fested over the merits of foxhounds in run- 
ning coyotes, especially since the publica- 
tion in our May number of some remarks 
on this subject, that we decided to address 
the following letter to a number of dog 
owners and coyote runners, asking their ex- 
periences: 


“Dear Sir:—In our May issue we pub- 
lished a note in reply to the query of one 
of our readers in which we stated that it 
was our belief that foxhounds, in a race 
would catch coyotes only in very rare in- 


stances. We have had quite a little ex- 
perience in coursing coyotes with grey- 
hounds, and some experience in running 


them with foxhounds, and can only record 
one instance where foxhounds ran down 
and killed a coyote. Of course, this may 
happen very frequently, but we believe in 
the majority of instances the ceyote will get 
away from the foxhound. We have even 
seen greyhounds, a much speedier animal 
than the foxhound, lose a coyote in the 
long run. We understand that you have 
had quite a little experience along these 
lines, and are writing you for an expres- 
sion of opinion on this subject. 

“Our question to you would be: ‘Do you 
think in the majority of instances, a pack 
of foxhounds will catch and kill a coyote?’ 

“If you have had any experience in run- 
ning coyotes with greyhounds, we would 
like, in addition, to have you give us such 
experience as you have had in this line, 
drawing a comparison between the speed 
and quick-killing qualities of the two breeds 
of dogs.” 


We received several replies both to this 
letter and to the note in the May number, 
some of which we reproduce below: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to the 
note in the May issue in regard to the fox- 
hound catching coyotes, and your inquiry 
of the 9th, I will say that it all depends on 
the kind of foxhounds you are talking about 
whether they will catch and kill coyotes or 
not. There seems to be a tendency to class 
every old petlicker that has long ears and 
bellows on a track as a foxhound, no differ- 
ence what the breeding. 

1 have spent the greater part of my life 
in a country inhabited by coyotes. My fath- 
er owned a farm and always raised stock 
and poultry to which the coyotes were a 


great pest. I was taught to hunt with gun 
and hounds (I don’t say foxhounds, for I do 
not know their pedigrees). They were 
what we now call the old style foxhound. 
Some were black-tan. Later we bought 
some very large spotted dogs that we called 
the Southern fox. Then we got some blue 
and white speckled dogs. 

We developed some good dogs from each 
of these strains, i. e., they were good trail- 
ers and very persistent; it was common for 
a pack of these dogs to run a coyote from 
eight to twelve hours and occasionally long- 
er. We shot a great many coyotes in front 
of these dogs, but I never knew of them 
catching a coyote that was not crippled or 
run the day before. This was in Benton 
county, Oregon, an ideal place to run, as 
there are no rocks, no large creeks and the 
grass is green most of the year. The brush 
in in patches on rolling hills. 

My father, not being satisfied with the 
progress we boys, with the long-eared dogs, 
were making on the pests, endeavored to 
improve the facilities, so sent away and got 
some greyhounds of a noted strain and I 
think they were extra good, but their fault 
was that you had just as well shoot your 
coyote while close enough, to start the grey- 
hound. The only place we could use them 
was on the run-ways during a race. Then 
after we started the greyhound by sight at 
close range the majority of times the coy- 
ote would get into a ditch or a ravine or in 
the brush and be out of sight. Then the 
greyhound was helpless to know where its 
game had gone. So they were absolutely 
not a success in our country. 

Then we tried the staghounds, which are 
too much like the greyhound to be of any 
use. Next we tried a cross between the 
stag and the old-style fox. Theoretically 
this was an ideal coyote dog, but although 
I have tried and have seen them tried re- 
peatedly from different strains, I never 
saw one that had the nerve, while in a race; 
he quits too soon; it takes him too long to 
recover from a hard race. He is a good 
fighter and a good, fast dog for thirty min- 
utes on a hot track, but not a success as a 
coyote dog. 

Then, by chance, Ed Williams: (one of my 
hunting companions) got a pair of pups that 
had been sent from Kentucky. They were 
orange red with white tips, having medium 
short ears. We were never able to get 
their pedigrees. This pair of dogs caught 
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more game than any dogs we had ever used 
and they succeeded in catching several coy- 
otes. By the aid of these dogs and others 
of their class and persistent hunting, we 
were able to exterminate the coyotes from 
this section. 

After I finished college, about six years 
ago, I came to Brownsville and began the 
practice of medicine. This is in Linn coun- 
ty, along the foothills of the Cascades. This 
country was practically alive with coyotes 
at that time. Each morning you could hear 
their howls and chatters echoeing back and 
forth from the hill tops in all directions. 

I, being by nature a lover of the chase 
and good dogs, and enjoying myself better 
on a hunting trip than any other form of 
sport, soon became acquainted with the 
hunters of this vicinity and I soon became 
intimate with F. C. Belts, who owned the 
best pack of dogs in the country at that 
time, and who had the reputation of being 
the most successful hunter hereabouts. 

I soon discovered that, although these 
men killed lots of coyotes, the hunters were 
not depending on their dogs catching the 
coyotes, but only to drive them through the 
run-ways that they might shoot them, and 
a great many of their dogs would only run 
the coyotes while in the open and as soon 
as they got back in the dense timber the 
coyotes would double teams on the dogs and 
run them back to their masters. Up to this 
time hounds catching and killing a healthy 
coyote was almost unheard of among these 
hunters. 

Mr. Belts and I soon formed a partnership 
in the dog business and endeavored to im- 
prove the pack. We finally got a young 
foxhound (Eugene Tom) from Senator R. 
A. Booth of Eugene. He had obtained the 
strain from the Walker kennels in Ken- 
tucky. In this dog’s first race, after his 
maturity, he ran with the pack for about 
one and one-half hours, then began to lead 
them. At the end of two and one-half hours 
he was running one-half mile ahead, and at 
about the end of three hours he caught the 
coyote a full mile ahead of the rest of the 
dogs. This gave us new ideas. Mr. Belts 
then got a pair of well-bred foxhounds from 
Pennsylvania, from a noted fox hunter. 

We corresponded with a large number of 
noted hound men of the East and middle 
states in regard to the different strains of 
hounds, and finally purchased a young, im- 
proved foxhound bitch, that was a grand- 
daughter of the famous Hodo No. 638, N. 
F. A. She was also a grand daughter of 
Arp No, 92,686 A. K. C. and Lil Aldridge 
No. 92,693, A. K. C. This young bitch 
(Kentucky Sal), No. 3,124, N. F. A., when 
fourteen months old, in her first coyote 
race, ran a large coyote five hours and 
caught it. Three separate packs were put 
in with her, but all fell out and she was 
alone when she caught the wolf. 
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She and Tom made a great team and 
soon it became rare for a coyote to get 
away from them. However, about the time 
they were getting at their best they both 
mysteriously disappeared, as occasionally 
good dogs do, but we had a fine litter of 
pups left. Senator Booth also continued 
importing and breeding dogs that were more 
than equal to the best coyote, of which Ed 
Williams now has one of the best (Benton 
Bob, No. 148,180, A. K. C.). 

From judicially crossing and carefully 
training pups from such sires as I have men- 
tioned, we now have a pack of about fifteen 
dogs that, when run in packs of from three 
to five, it is very rare that a coyote ever 
gets away from. In fact, the hunters and 
farmers who are used to hunting with this 
strain of dogs consider that the only pos- 
sible way for a coyote to get away from 
three of these dogs is to get into the river 
and stay in the water so that the dogs can- 
not find him, or to get in a rock den where 
it is impossible for a dog to get. These 
dogs cannot only catch a coyote in from 
one-half to five hours, but will kill him very 
quickly. Last fall two of our dogs ran the 
largest coyote that the hunters, here had 
ever seen and caught him in about two 
hours. They overtook him in an open field, 
close to some of the hunters. One dog 
caught him by the throat, the other by his 
brisket and killed him before the hunters 
could ride to them. Another time last win- 
ter we were out and three of our dogs ran, 
caught and killed three full-grown coyotes 
in one day. This was in the timbered coun- 
try, that is very steep and rocky, and these 
coyotes did not have the measles, either. 

We have been hunting in this section with 
this strain of dogs four years and the coy- 
otes are getting very scarce. Our sport is 
decreasing because we hunt a good many 
days that we fail to start a coyote. The 
sheepmen in this section let their sheep 
range without corraling at night now, for 
the first time in the history of the country. 

It is a fact that the strain of foxhounds 
that we now have, when properly trained, 
will catch and kill practically every coyote 
that stays out of rock dens and deep water 
for two or four hours. 


Oregon, E. W. HOWARD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to your 
recent inquiry as to the relative merits of 
greyhounds and foxhounds in coyote hunt- 
ing: I have had no experience with the 
former. It is certain, however, that they 
would be of little use in Western Oregon, 
where hounds must run almost entirely by 
scent. Coyotes in this section are not plen- 
tiful; are very cunning and shy. Apparent- 
ly they plan to get away to their lairs at 
such hours as will prevent or make it dif- 
ficult for hounds to pick up the scent. For 
this reason only hounds with good noses 
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and persistent cold-trailers are of much 
use. The coyotes are not hunted in Oregon 
for sport, but to prevent their depredation. 

There are comparatively few foxhounds 
with which I am acquainted that are of 
much value in a coyote chase. It is only 
such dogs as are bred for speed, endurance 
and pluck, combined with good trailing, that 
overtake and kill the coyotes. It is entire- 
ly an endurance test, and the success de- 
pends very iargely upon the hunter who 
learns the habits of the coyote, knows how 
to train his dogs and is true to them. There 
are a few such packs in this section and 
without aiming to be precise in the state- 
ment, I would say that from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the coyotes “jumped” by 
such packs are caught and killed. 

Oregon. R. A. BOOTH. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Any well-bred pack 
of foxhounds, in a country that is not too 
dry, will easily catch a coyote, but to kill 
afterwards is the problem, and for killing 
must be bred right and trained to some ex- 
tent to fight. Three neighbors and I did 
the trick last winter eight times with four- 
teen dogs and lost several that the dogs 
killed but which we failed to find, two that 
we know of being found late in the spring. 
Of course climatic conditions govern the 
catching of a coyote with trail hounds, but 
the feat is not a hard one in a locality 
where there is moisture. 


Missouri. L. R. SCOTTS. 


In Re Information 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If H. D. O., Las 
Vegas, Nev., writing in the August issue, 
will send his address to J. F. Parks, Hot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have run coyotes 
with foxhounds for fifteen years and I have 
seen dozens of them caught and killed with 
foxhounds, and it doesn’t take them long, 
either, in the mountainous or prairie coun- 
try. I have one foxhound that has killed 
three coyotes single-handed in the last six 
months in a rough, mountainous country. 

Oregon. C. F. BELTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a word in regard to an inquiry in your May 
issue, page 463, by J. L. Metcalf, thus: “Can 
hounds catch a full-grown coyote, running 
entirely by scent?” Now, in this country, 
(California) the sheep men have been pay- 
ing an extra bounty on coyotes for years 
and a number of them keep. packs of 
trained hounds to catch them. The Galla- 
tin ranch has a man trapping, who has been 
so employed for about fifteen years, and un- 
til very recently they have had a pack of 
foxhounds, and I can furnish proof that there 
have been hundreds of full-grown coyotes 
run down, taking from three to twelve hours 
to catch each one. I have seen the coyote 
running at full speed twenty-five minutes 
ahead of the lead dog, by my watch, and 
could hear the pack coming several. miles 
away. To make a success they turn in 
fresh dogs onee every hour, but there are 
hounds that can catch them alone. 


California. R. L. GREEN. 


on Chesapeake Dog 


Springs, S. D., he can get the information 
he wants on the Chesapeake Bay dog. 
a 2 BP. 


A Bull Dog that Whipped a Coyote 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With reference to 
a coyote whipping a bulldog (July number 
Outdoor Life), I will show you an instance 
of where the wolf failed to turn the trick. 
I sold a pair of pups (dog and bitch) to T. 
J. Puckett of Aqua Dulce, Tex. When the 
dog was about fourteen months of age Mr. 
Puckett matched him with a wolf, the dog 
weighing 43 lbs., the wolf 45 lbs. This dog 
wasn’t conditioned for the fight, being taken 
right off the chain. 

The fight was made for $125, with a 
neighbor of Puckett’s, who challenged Mr. 


Puckett, saying he had something that 
would put the “cleaner” on his dog. Puckett 
says “not for a hundred dollars,’ so they 
finally got together at a figure, as I said 
above, of $125. 

Puckett’s dog killed the wolf in just 15 
minutes. 

You may publish this, and if you doubt it 
write Mr. Puckett first. I thought it might 
be of interest to the subscriber who asked 
about the relative fighting qualities of coy- 


otes and bulldogs. 
Ohio. L. A. SWINEFORD. 
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Theory and Fact 


By M. E. 


Having read the Outdoor Life magazines 
from 1911 to date, and most thoroughly, 
over that wide range of time one writer 
has always stood forward as being not only 
the most entertaining but the most scien- 
tific in dealing with his data, namely, Mr. 
Chauncey Thomas. Having been myself 
educated in scientific courses, the data 
which is always given in rational and log- 
ical detail must of necessity appeal the 
most. But with the advent of the July 
number of 1914 my admiration was jolted 
and I received a surprise that is not easily 
accounted for. Mr. Thomas has gone back 
on my expectations. I am in the same boat 
with Mr. Haines in this respect. And as 
Mr. Haines is one of the same highly-to-be- 
respected group which formerly held Mr. 
Thomas, his efforts to smooth over the 
slipping of said Mr. Thomas cannot but be 
admired. 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Thomas him- 
self has said that his actual shooting ex- 
periences of the past few years have been 
almost nil. He and his friend, the doctor, 
often get together and squabble about their 
theories. Good enough! Great dope! But 
I have found that convincing one man is 
not proof, and furthermore, airing theories 
too promiscuously is apt to encourage some 
friends to send in a call for the wagon di- 
rect route to the “booby-hatch.” However, 
I am not saying that Mr. Thomas is pro- 
mulgating his theories as fact. But I am 
saying that he is getting on infirm ground 
and farther away from his heretofore scien- 
tific attitude. 

Firstly, he is condemning smokeless pow- 
der, as now made, in favor of semi-smoke- 
less or black powder. This on two grounds. 
First, page 73, column one: “ ‘Bull’s Eye’ is 
about the best of the lot, but that acts more 
like the blow of a baseball bat than like the 
increasing and steady push of a desirable 
prime mover in shooting.” Second, page 
73, column one: “A good revolver shot will 
always tilt the muzzle of his gun when us- 
ing smokeless, so that the powder is next 
the primer. Many do this instinctively, but 
it must be done to get even shooting.” 


Bosley. 


Before taking up these two points I want 
to define my attitude. It is not an argu- 
mentative mood that has prompted this 
article, toward Mr. Thomas nor Burro 
Puncher, concerning whose article I have 
something to say later on, nor towards any- 
one whomsoever. During my years of ex- 
perience, admittedly few, but nonetheless 
full, I have carefully and conscientiously 
performed many experiments, and when not 
experimenting have thought over work done 
and new experiments, still to be worked 
out. Therefore, it is my intention to op- 
pose only with the facts that have been 
proved, by myself or by others of repute. 
Stating facts is not arguing. And when 
facts are stated which are .indisputable 
there can be no arguing in return. If I 
cannot give a fact scientifically possible of 
verification then I will not say anything. 
Having looked on through several contro- 
versies, so-called, really arguments, the 
time saving of stating facts cannot but be 
impressed upon all who followed these con- 
troversies as well. And to the general 
reader, who is apt to accept what he can- 
not prove for himself, inaccuracies or per- 
sonal judgments are going to prove disas- 
trous. Therefore, my attitude is not that 
these facts to be stated by me are gleaned 
from my own peculiar experience, not at 
all. They are scientifically provable to any 
who take the time and care and use the 
right instruments. This in general. In an 
article of this type there is, of course, a 
large personal factor. When the personal 
factor enters then let it be acknowledged, 
that is all. So many writers are only too 
apt to say: “The grip on such and such a 
revolver is too big for the hand.” What 
they should have said is: “The grip on such 
and such a revolver is too big for my hand.” 
This is a fact for him, it might not be true 
for all. When, however, a large majority 
of the shooters find that this is a fact as 
far as they, too, are concerned, then, of 
course, it is established as a generality and 
may be stated as an impersonal fact. The 
grips of the modern revolvers are so notor- 
iously bad that my illustration is perhaps 
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not well chosen. But the logic of this rea- 
soning is clear. Now for the Thomas con- 
tra-smokeless arguments. 

First, against the baseball bat blow of 
the smokeless. MayI go upon the presump- 
tion that he means “peening”? If so, then 
we have only to turn to Mann’s book,“The 
Bullet’s Flight From Powder to Target,” 
1909 edition, pages 75 to 81, to find this dis- 
proved when Sharpshooters’ smokeless was 
used, shooting through a five-eighths-inch* 
barrel. As this was such a short barrel it 
really comes more in the revolver class 
than rifle length. If an “increasing and 
steady” push is desired it were better that 
we have an exact definition of what is meant 
by “increasing” and “steady” in this case. 
Furthermore, are we to judge these factors 
from the reaction of the arm from which 
the bullet is fired? This is not clear. If 
the latter be the case how are we to know 
that it is entirely the smokeless powder 
which is to blame and not in part to the 
baseball bat blow being augmented through 
a fault of the revolver itself? But more of 
this later. Having talked this matter over 
with men who have been handling powder 
for many years, I find that the concensus 
of opinion is that the black powder is the 
one to deliver the baseball bat blow, due, 
no doubt, to its remarkably quick burning. 
Does Bull’s Eye burn too quickly? Hardly 
that. 

Second, if it is necessary to tip your re- 
volver back before shooting with smokeless 
powder, how is it that the U. S. R. A. shoot- 
ers of this city (Chicago) have not found 
it so? They all use smokeless and I’ll wager 
that the majority of them never heard of 
the practice, much less followed it. And if 
they have not heard of the practice they 
would not be apt to do it instinctively. That 
is a very handy word to work into an argu- 
ment, “instinctively,” and Mr. Thomas is to 
be complimented on the keenness of its ap- 
plication. The only hang fire I ever had 
(only one) was my own fault, due to an im- 
properly-seated primer when first reloading. 
There were always good reasons for un- 
evenness. A factory-loaded shell never hung 
nor missed fire. I may have been over 
fortunate, but such is my experience. Fur- 
thermore, supplementing the experience of 
Mr. Haines, I have never heard of, nor ex- 
perienced full loads being uneven in their 
shooting. By heard of I mean been shoot- 
ing with men who could attribute any wild 
shot to any unevenness except their own 
holding. With reduced loads, factory am- 
munition, I have found unevenness. This 
discovery at the time was disturbing and 
determined me to find the cause. After a 
thorough investigation of factory loads in 
the .88 Special, Sharp Shooter, using U. 
M. C., Winchester, Peters and U. S. cart- 
ridges, I found that this unevenness was 


- *This is undoubtedly an error in author’s 
copy, which will be corrected next month. 
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no doubt due to irregular loading of powder. 
The percentages of regularity as found 
upon investigation, were as follows: 


Therefore, I will concede that “squib 
loads,” as Mr. Haines calls them, are very 
apt to be uneven when loaded at the fac- 
tory. When you are using such a small 
amount of powder as is used in such loads 
the necessity for essential accuracy of 
measurement is enhanced by the fact that 
fractions of a grain of smokeless will cause 
decided differences in the uniformity ofthe 
load. But the cause of the error is not 
due to any fault of the smokeless powder 
through its own peculiar qualities; rather is 
it due to the lack of uniformity in loading. 
Mr. Thomas, I am convinced, has been at- 
tributing the error to the qualitative rather 
than to the quantitative factor, where it be- 
longs. 

Never having used black or semi-black 
powder loads in any of my .38 Special re- 
volvers, I cannot say what the penetration 
might be. For the sake of testing ott the 
black powders against the smokeless, in the 
factory loads and also hand loads, and the 
factory as against the hand loads, I have 
tried to get some black and Lesmok pow- 
der, but as it takes about two weeks to get 
Lesmok I have not been able to do anything 
to date. I do know, however, that the .38 
S. & W. Special, smokeless, full factory load 
of 158-grain bullet and 3.9 grains Hercules 
Bull’s Eye, disc form (this is the U. M. C. 
load) will and has shot through six inches 
of weather-seasoned pine. Setting this up 
against Mr. Thomas’ experience with the 
.45 caliber, page 73, column two, which 
showed a penetration of three inches for 
the black as against one inch for the smoke- 
less, as fired from the single-action Colt, 
three-inch barrel, the difference is surpris- 
ing. My shooting as above cited was done 
with the Colt’s Officer’s Model, target, 714- 
inch barrel. The greater length of the bar- 
rel is undoubtedly one of the causes for 
the penetration of the .38 Special, smoke- 
less, being about double that of the .45, 
smokeless. I say “about” because the tests 
were not made shooting through the same 
hard pine. 

Inasmuch as I have never owned nor shot 
any .45 or .44 caliber revolvers I cannot 
hope to talk of them. But I have owned 
and shot practically all the revolvers made 
by Smith & Wesson and Colt for the .38 
Special. As the majority of shooters who 
have tried out the various .45 and .44 cal- 
bier revolvers concur in proclaiming the 
Colt single-action the best, I am convincea 
that such would be the preference to be 
made in buying a revolver of this caliber. 
But my shooting is primarily for targets 
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and the .38 Special has been proven best 
for this style of shooting. For this reason 
I have experimented largely in this caliber 
with such revolvers as can be used in the 
different U. S. R. A. matches or for pocket 
use. 

On page 75, bottom of column one, Mr. 
Thomas says: “In the .38s, however, with 
one exception, I consider the Smith & Wes- 
son far better guns than the Colt. The 
Colt exception is the Police Positive, .38 S. 
& W. Special, light weight.” Above this, in 
the same column, he has made remark: 
“In this letter, by the way, I am not treat- 
ing the revolver as a target-punching play- 
thing, but as a practical outdoor weapon.” 
These assertions were the more remarkable 
to me because I have always been told that 
the Smith & Wesson would not stand up as 
well as the Colt for hard usage, such as it 
would be subjected to when used as “a prac- 
tical outdoor weapon.” My experience in 
the .38 Special field has been broad and 
rather contradictory to that of Mr. Thomas, 
even though I only have had occasion to 
consider the hand gun as a “plaything.” In 
my judgment the Smith & Wesson does not 
come up to the Colt, i. e., the 1805 model 
Smith & Wesson as compared with the 
Colt’s Officer’s Model. I have had two of 
each of these models, target sights, the two 
Officer’s Models being 6-inch and 71-inch 
barrels respectively. 

I favor the Colt Officer’s Model, .38 Spe- 
cial caliber, target sighted, for targets, and 
the Colt Army Special, .38 Special, for rapid 
fire work. The grips as they come on the 
Officer’s Model are slightly small for me 
and by substituting for them the walnut 
grips from the Army Special I find that I 
have a fine combination. 

Now, about that Colt Police Positive Spe- 
cial, caliber .38 Special. For me it is too 
light to do good shooting. This may not 
be the general opinion, but I know it is that 
of some, and personally I would not use it. 

Mr. Thomas has given us the following 
evaluation of revolvers classified for the 
particular uses to which they are to be put: 

Target sighted revolvers: 


1. .45 Single-action Colt, 5%4-inch barrel. 

2. .38 Special, Smith & Wesson, 1905 
model, 6-inch barrel. 

3. .88 Special, Police Positive Colt, 6-inch 
barrel. 

4. .22 Long rifle, Smith & Wesson Be- 
keart, 6-inch barrel, 

All-round work: 

1. .45 Single-action Colt, 3-inch barrel, no 
extractor. 

2. .88 Special, Police Positive Colt, 4-inch 
barrel. 

3. .38 Smith & Wesson, D. A., hammer, 4- 
inch barrel. 

Pocket: 

1. .88 Smith & Wesson, hammerless, 3- 
inch barrel. 


2. .88 Special, Police Positive Colt, 4-inch 
barrel. 

3. .41 D, A. Colt, old style, 2-inch pbarre:, 
no extractor. 

Outside of not telling what model Smith 
& Wesson he means under third choice for 
all-round work, side-swing, tip-up or Per- 
fected, this is his representative list. He 
has overlooked the fact that the Colt Police 
Positive Special is a better gun than the 
older model, 

I would change the list to read as follows: 

Target sighted: 

1. .88 Special, Colt’s Officer's Model, 6- 
inch barrel. 

2. .88 Special, Smith 
model, 6-inch barrel. 

3. .44 Special, Colt’s New Service, 6-inch 
barrel. 

4. .45 Single-action Colt, 5%-inch barrel. 

All-’round work: 

1. .45 Single-action Colt, 3-inch barrel, no 
extractor. 

2. .88 Special, Colt’s Army Special, 4-inch 
barrel. 

3. .88 Special, Smith & Wesson, Perfect- 


& Wesson, 1905 


.ed, 4-inch barrel. 


Pocket: 

1. .38 Smith & Wesson, Perfected, 3-inch 
barrel. 

2. .88 Smith & Wesson, 
inch barrel. 

3. .388 Special, Colt’s Army Special, 3-inch 
barrel. 


In the last ten years the .38 Special has 
been proved, to my mind, to be the best 
target revolver. Before that time the .44 
Special was a favorite, but was discarded 
as being not quite so accurate and a little 
heavy. 

Before we get off this revolver choice, I 
want to emphasize the beauty of the .38 
Special, Colt’s Army Special. It has the 
grip best suited for me and better than any 
other I know of and in general is a fine all 
‘round shooting gun. Since the general 
opinion favors .45 caliber for first choice 
as an all-round gun I have conceded the 
place. 

Mr. Thomas has efred seriously, page 75, 
near bottom of column two: “As to actual 
calibers, the .45 is a .45, the .44-.40 and the 
.44 Russian are .42s, the Colt .41 and the 
.88 Special are .38s, and the other .38s are 
really .36s.” The .38 Smith & Wesson 
short is .361, while the .38 Special is .358. 
As for the other calibers I cannot say, but 
would suggest that a shooter get a copy of 
the Ideal Handbook for general reference. I 
know the Ideal Handbook is wrong in re- 
gard to the two calibers just given, but all 
you have to do is to put a micrometer on 
the bullets and you will find that the above 
is correct. 

As before mentioned, I have been watch- 
ing the articles by Burro Puncher. For a 
long time he has been approaching the 


hammerless, 3- 
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boiling-over point and is habitually writing 
of his experiences in very general terms, He 
is one of those who makes groups in 
“about” two seconds, and he “believes” he 
can do this and that, as for example, Out- 
door Life of July, 1914, page 81, top second 
column: “I believe I can hit three 12-inch 
boards, 6 feet high, placed 10 feet apart, 
and get back 15 feet in 1% seconds.” This 
may be all very true, but we cannot accept 
as authority a belief nor a theory. We must 
have the fact. I would not say he cannot 
accomplish this, and if he says he has done 
this, well and good, no affidavit is neces- 
sary. Then if I don’t believe him I can 
try it myself, or, lacking the skill he pos- 
sesses, ask one with an equivalent amount 
of skill, whether or not he can reproduce 
the feat for me. 

Burro Puncher says that in the matter of 
“discussion on close-in, rapid fire with the 
autos and single and double-action revolv- 
ers,” “there were only three men 
who had anything to say on the subject. 
The three men were Mr. Haines, Dr. Fort 
and myself.” (Page 79, first column, ar- 
ticle above cited.) This is not true. There 
were two articles on the subject which 
have been entirely overlooked through 
careless reading. If we are to suppose that 
Burro Puncher means three men of author- 
ity, then his asseftion may be true. When 
I say “may” I mean that the three men 
cited are of doubtful authority, two of them 
are, namely, Dr. Fort and Burro Puncher 
himself. Mr. Haines is good, reliable auth- 
ority, but when we consider the “ifs,” 
“abouts” and “believes” then Burro Punch- 
er is eliminated. Dr. Fort is of the class 
who speak in such general terms that the 
good derived from his articles is too gen- 
eral for value. 

The two articles referred to were “The 
Automatic at Random” and “Favors the 
Mauser Automatic,’ both published last 
fall. The first article was signed “Ama- 
teur,’ and as I wrote it, can vouch for the 
honesty of any and all assertions made 
therein. If this article was eliminated on 
the grounds of not being written by an 
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authority, as is above suggested, I will glad- 
ly waive claim to any such calling, for there 
was not at that time nor is there now any 
such presumption. 

In a great deal of the writing on revolv- 
ers there seems to prevail an impression 
that a man must carry a gun or be sub- 
jected to that terrible experience of getting 
“shot up,’ motives varied. The old days 
in the West were of this nature. But this 
is in 1914; we are advancing in the scale of 
civilization, or at least, we are supposed to 
be. In a previous article I advocated in- 
surance against burglary. A man can have 
the jewels of his wife covered against loss 
and theft. A man does not need to lug a 
hand-gun around with him wherever he 
goes, a few instances excepted. If you’re 
coming up a dark street and a shadow tells 
you to “hold up your hands” are you going 
to reach for your gun? If that man has 
you covered, what’s the use? And howcan 
you tell whether or not he has you covered? 
And supposing he has, then you reach for 
that gun in your own pocket, and in about 
50 per cent of the cases you will get shot 
first before you could get in a shot. Under 
such circumstances is it wise to be your 
own fool killer? I can appreciate that there 
are and always will be many to argue 
against this attitude. But let us try to re- 
member that we are an intellectual race 
which has reached a plane of civilization 
where our actions should be tempered with 
reason. And so, too, when writing about 
our gun experiences, let us stick to the fact 
of actual experience, carefully and accu- 
rately recorded. 

Before closing I want to say that the ob- 
ject of this article has not been augmented 
by a desire to deal in personalities, Ifany 
feel that I have stepped on their pet the- 
ory or hobby they must not think that I 
am looking for argument. All that is ar- 
gued for is fact. I know that having some 
pet of my own injured would make me sore 
at first. But then would come a period of 
reflection. And as we are men of reason, 
let us not let our petty personal vanities 
get the better of our good common-sense. 


Endorses Mr. Landis’ Article 
By P. Lorrilliere. 


Having just finished reading the current 
issue of Outdoor Life I want to make afew 
remarks in connection with the article,“The 
.22 Long Rifle,” by C. S. Landis, It’s a 
shame it’s so far to the West—I’d like to 
shake Landis’ hand and say “come again!” 
It’s a relief to find so many facts stated 
and nobody called a liar, or a fool, for us- 
ing so many other kinds of guns or for hav- 
ing a different opinion. If you want to 
know more about just what I mean read the 


article just ahead of Landis’—“The effi- 
ciency of the .405,” by E. W. H. Compare 
the two articles and then ask yourself 
which you would rather be the author of— 
and which helped the readers more by giv- 
ing them information. 

It seems to me the “Big Bore and Small 
Bore” bear the same relationship as a six- 
cylinder Packard and a Kelly truck—it’s 
mostly a matter of what they are wanted 
for. Personally I don’t know anybody who 
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sneaks out on a vacant lot in the town lim- 
its and smilingly shoots a couple of hundred 
shots from a .405 or a .45-90. Neither do I 
recall Roosevelt or White using a .25-20 on 
elephants. And, besides, it’s quite likely 
most of us will not get to the big game 
country. And so, to return to the article 
on the .22 L, R.: Isn’t it true that there 
are more of these cartridges sold and used 
today than all the others combined? Three 
dealers near here say so, and I believe it is 
a fact throughout all the more thickly-set- 
tled parts of the country. 

Of course the Lieutenant and Brother 
Crossman don’t often remember there is a 
poor little .22 L. R. around—but the major- 
ity of us are not so fortunately located or 
“fixed” that we can afford to use the New 
Springfield and “Aunty Cora” barrels, as a 
colored fellow near here calls them. So to 
most of us, Landis’ article is mighty inter- 
esting, I believe. Personally I am not able 
to contribute any information, since all my 
shooting is done offhand with plain open 
rear and bead front sights. But I’ve shot 
about 7,000 or 8,000 L. R.s during the last 
few months in a 1903 box-magazine Savage 
with the barrel cut to twenty inches. I 
find that the rifle balances much better with 
that four inches gone—and I don’t notice 
the least difference in the shooting—or the 
penetration. I mean the rifle suits me bet- 
ter that way. 

So many people refer to my rifle as a 
cat-and-rat vifle—and refer to all .22s that 
way. Often a person will ask what kind 
of a rifle I have. And when I answer “A 
.22 box-magazine Savage,” they laugh and 
say, with a superior air, “oh, yes, one of 
those cat-and-rat rifles.” I try not to say 
anything much, I usually ask them if they 
know the trajectory at 100 yards, shooting 
at 200. Or if they know the energy in foot- 
pounds at 50 yards. And they stare and 
gurgle and stammer, and ask, “What do 
you mean?” 

My friend, Sumner Francis, and I, were 
out in the woods one Sunday morning late 
in May. He shoots a .22 Savage automatic 
and we both always use the .22 L. R. Les- 
mok cartridges. We were—or had been— 
shooting at marks on a little 100-yard range 
in the woods—where we don’t disturb the 
people sitting in a wooden building who are 
listening to a cut and dried “Now, fourthly, 
brethren.” Anyhow on _ this particular 
morning we had along a fellow from the 
city who had gone along to see us make a 
cat-and-rat rifle hit things at 100 yards. He 
opened his eyes some that morning—and 
especially when he saw on a measured 200- 
yard range a little .22 ball go through an 
inch pine board. As I said, we were return- 
ing when upon coming to a field we saw 
a big yellow cur dog catch a wee little rab- 
bit and, scared by our coming out of the 
woods, start off on a run with the rabbit in 
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his mouth. Sumner beat me to it and as the 
dog topped a little rise Sumner’s .22 
cracked. The rabbit dropped out of the 
dog’s mouth—that was so the dog could yelp. 
Over the little hill he went, letting out a 
half dozen yelps, “Say, you ‘stung’ him, all 
right—tthat’s a good shot, him running that 
way,” said Mr. City Man. We walked on 
toward the place where he had shot and 
there, not 75 feet off, lay the dog—stone 
dead. Neither Sumner nor I showed our 
surprise. We looked at the dog. It was 
about the size of a large setter but heavier 
built, like a light Newfoundland. The bul- 
let hit it back of the left front leg and 
came out a little forward on the opposite 
side. It evidently hit close to the heart, if 
indeed it did not cut it. There was a plain 
trail of blood. I went back and paced the 
distance in ordinary steps—8s6, I believe. Al- 
lowing for the few ups and downs there 
were and for the length of the steps, we 
called it 75 yards, And we can guess pretty 
fair to 100 yards, or more, too. That city 
man doesn’t talk much about the cat-and-rat 
rifle. He says, “One of those Savage guns 
that shoot those long .22 cartridges.” 

Landis bemoans the fact that there is no 
similar cartridge with a better trajectory. 
So do we all. I’ve thought a lot about such 
a cartridge, but haven’t experimented much 
—in fact, don’t know enough about that end 
of the game to figure out such things. I 
know that if at 100 yards I put a light door 
or some boards fixed to make a plack, a 
couple or three feet square, and put such a 
thing—or a wide board—on poles a few feet 
off the ground, or until they come down to 
about the center of the bull which is at 200 
yards, I can shoot under them and the ball 
hits ’way up on them—almost a couple of 
feet. That’s none too clear, I know. I mean 
I aim at the bull’s-eye 200 yards off. At 100 
yards a board comes down so the bottom 
touches (nearly) the line of sight, The bul- 
let is about two feet up on the board when 
it hits it at 100 yards. It’s a crude arrange- 
ment, but it looks as if it’s fairly accurate, 
since Landis says the height is 23 inches. 
How is the regular accurate test made such 
as the arms companies use? 

My other object in writing this, besides 
asking Landis to give us another article, is 
to bring to your attention an experiment 
along the lines of a better .22 bullet—better 
in reference to trajectory principally. I 
wondered why a .22 Spitzer could not be 
made. The only reason why the long rifle 
is better than the long is because it’s a 
longer bullet; and if longer then heavier; 
if heavier, then, with the same amount of 
powder, slower. If slower, then a higher 
trajectory. We all know a good bullet is 
long and slender. Therefore, why not make 
a faster .22 by carefully cutting down the 
front of a long rifle bullet, but not cutting 
any of the surface bearing on the rifling? 
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I tried it. With a knife and fine emery 
paper I cut a couple of bullets to a fine 
point, not needle-like, but real sharp. Un- 
fortunately I have not been able to try them 
for trajectory. I shot them both into wood 
—one into clean cedar and six inches away 
a regular .22; the other into white pine, 
and a regular .22 six inches away. I sawed 
the logs open carefully. In both cases the 
percentage of increase in penetration of 
“my” bullet was 19 per cent. Now, won’t 
Landis or some one who knows more than 
I try such a bullet for trajectory? I have a 
sneaking notion I was on the right track, 
but I wish a more competent person would 
try such an experiment and let us hear of 
the results. Without really knowing, I would 


guess some one of the cartridge: companies 
would turn out sharp-pointed .22s if there 
was reasonable belief that they would sell. 
And instead of a lighter bullet the spare 
lead could be used to lengthen the ball, 
which would help even more, and I suppose 
prevent much loss of shock when game was 
hit, since the weight would be there and the 
speed increased. I believe such a bullet 
would also make for deeper penetration on 
game, even if the weight was cut two or 
three grains. So if you think the ones who 
enjoy the little .22s would be interested in 
this you are welcome to use it as you,see 
fit. If not, you might tell Landis and see 
what he thinks of such a change for the .22 
long-rifle cartridge. 


Weapons for Pocket Use 


By G, L. Chester. 


“Burro Puncher,” in the July issue of 
Outdoor Life, couples me up in distinguished 
company, but I fail to see why he can ex- 
pect so much of me. If given sufficient 
time and space I may sometimes arrive at 
a stated point, but my writing is like a lot 
of shooting I’ve seen, my own included— 
just a lot of noise and blamed little game. 

I am certain that our friend is on the 
proper trail, and that not sufficient is said 
or taught regarding real fast work with the 
short gun. 

We have been favored with just a few 
articles regarding pistols and revolvers and 
their uses, but while entertaining and in- 
structive, most have a tendency to train us 
to an attempt at accuracy, in emulation of 
the shooting described, to the sacrifice of 
the first principal of six-gun work—speed. 
Speed with accuracy if possible, but speed 
anyhow, for our particular kind of accuracy 
will come naturally, as I hope to show. 

We have all heard voiced the yearning for 
the “all-around rifle,’ but all with experi- 
ence know, like the farmer, that “there 
ain’t no such animal.” So also the pistol or 
revolver that is the one best bet is un- 
attainable. 

I shall not speak of the requirements of 
the hunter, soldier, peace officer or other 
who needs a weapon for a special or a gen- 
eral purpose, but will try and keep to the 
man who must (or wishes to) keep his 
weapon concealed and who will need it, if 
at all, P. D. Q. 

We will begin by conceding that none of 
us are looking for trouble and that we all 
hope that trouble will never overtake us, 
but the trouble we all fear may be thrust 
upon us is spelled “m-a-n.” 

Our sort of trouble can come to us in but 
two ways, for as I said, we will not consider 
the officer or other who may be compelled 


to “start something.” The first way is the 
form which surprises us, but finds the other 
fellow expectant; the second way occurs but 
seldom, when both are surprised. 

Now, we will suppose that we come sud- 
denly upon a case of the first sort—a foot- 
pad, burglar, or what. We have but one 
chance, and that is to follow General For- 
rest’s advice, and “get there firstest with 
the mostest men,” or in other words, land 
the first effective blow, be it bullet or what. 

The first shot, hit or miss, but hit—and 
hard—if possible, will be something in our 
favor, for but few men will shoot well with 
another fogging at them. 

Now speed may not be had with a long, 
awkward or unhandy weapon nor with one 
needing a lot of preparatory motions. Suf- 
ficient accuracy may be attained with al- 
most any sort of a weapon. 

In short guns, for either speed or accu- 
racy, comes first a well-fitted grip, and here 
again we can have no general perfection. 
My own hand fits, and natural pointing 
comes more readily, with, first, the .31-cal- 
iber Colt five-shooter of the cap-and-ball 
vintage, on which frame was also made a 
few of .36-caliber. Then the Colt .45 S. A., 
which I draw mostly by the hammer and 
re-cock as it recoils, for my thumb is far too 
short to cock the arm while maintaining a 
natural grasp. Then the old D. A. .41 Colt 
with crested grip and round butt, after the 
grips have been flattened and rechecked, 
and when drawn as I draw the .45. Then, 
and last, the D, A. S. & W. .38—not the 
hammerless, for that points almost straight 
up when I grasp it naturally and firmly. 

I make no mention above of any but 
revolvers, trying to keep to arms capable 
of continued rapid fire, and I omit the auto- 
matics, for I do not consider them suffi- 
ciently “pronto” if carried safe and con- 
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cealed, but in this I do not wish to pose as 
an authority, having had opportunity to test 
but four kinds. 

Before I get (off) on the subject of strik- 
ing force let us consider just what accuracy 
we must have. First admit that it is man 
against which we arm ourselves with this 
style of weapon. 

Opposite to the officer and soldier who 
also have human kind for opponents, we 
need not expect trouble (and may be able 
to avoid it) at a greater distance than across 
a room, half way will be more frequent, so 
say from six to ten feet with fifteen as a 
maximum, 

It has been suggested that we practice at 
a doorknob at ten feet. Bully! But we 
need not seek absolute perfection at this. 
If we imagine that doorknob at the top but- 
ton of the pantaloons of the next holdup 
man we bump into, and operate with the 
weapon we have been making the best time 
with in practice, the shots that are not 
pulled to one side more than five or six 
inches and all line shots for a foot or more 
either up or down will not be entirely 
wasted, and with practice at this “no-aim 
game,” like practice from horseback, I have 
found line shots fairly easy. 

For Burro Puncher’s benefit I will say 
that I can set five beer bottles (empty, of 
course) in a five-foot row at ten feet and 
break three with five shots from a D. A. .38 
S. & W. with a barrel but 1% inches long. 
I do not know the exact time that it takes 
me to perform this feat (?), but just as 
soon as I have fired one shot I proceed to 
fire the next, and so on. 

To Chauncey Thomas I will state that I 
will average two of said marks under like 
conditions, fanning the hammer of a 5%%- 
inch Colt .45, and she has not hopped over, 
missed fire or burst, yet. 

Regarding the “force” in a weapon for 
this character of work, I make choice of the 
heaviest caliber that can be transported 
under the circumstances. If I’m not par- 
ticular regarding the “‘set” of my garments, 
I take the short Colt .45 in hip holster, coat 
or breeches pocket or waist band. For 
more formal occasions I select a less bulky 
arm, but always the very biggest that I can 
cover up. In cities I have contented myself 
with one or more Derringers, either single 
or double-barrel. 

Of course Dr. Crossman has told us that, 
given sufficient velocity, a bullet will de- 
liver “shock,” regardless of weight or cal- 
iber, but velocity, in his terms, is not attain- 
able in one-hand arms, and “shock” is the 
first requisite in a defensive weapon, grant- 
ed a hit. 

Mr. Thomas and Mr. Haines have told us, 
at length, how to get more power in the 
Colt .45. Good dope, but not applicable to 
the need of short-range work of the class 
we have in mind. I reload my .45s with a 
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255-grain, soft-lead bullet and but 23 grains 
of powder, using 3 grains of E. C., Schultz 
or du Pont shotgun smokeless (my choice 
in the order named), and 20 grains of best 
black rifle powder, one or two sizes coarser 
than the mantfacturers recommend for the 
particular cartridge. 

This loading has proven very clean and 
satisfactory and shells loaded for fifteen 
years work as well as freshly loaded ones. 

My theory of light powder charges, aside 
from lighter recoil and consequent increase 
of comfort and accuracy, is based on the 
fact that we cannot expect any revolver 
bullet to mushroom nor show any “explosive 
effect” with practical revolver ammunition, 
and that given two bullets of equal size and 
weight, the one which uses all its energy in 
the body struck and stops therein, after 
reasonable penetration, has a greater “stop- 
ping power” than the one which passes en- 
tirely through and exerts a portion of its 
energy on “the beyond.” 

I know that a .38 S. & W. bullet fired into 
my leg from a .41 Colt and which lodged 
there, caused me to do a “split” and a 
heavy fall from the force of the shock, 
while twenty buckshot at close range, which 
removed three inches of the bone of my 
fore-arm was neither shocking nor painful, 
until the next day. Two other pistol bullets, 
which did not strike bones, just stung and 
felt uncomfortably warm, 

Given a bullet, the larger and heavier the 
better, which will penetrate three inches of 
sound, soft pine at fifteen feet, and you 
have my idea of sufficient penetration. 

Given a single-action revolver, properly 
carried, and I see no need for an automatic. 
You will be able to fire the first shot quick- 
er with the single-action, and if you land, 
not on a doorknob, but in the size of Dr. 
Crossman’s hat, there will be little necessity 
for a second shot. If you don’t land,. your 
opponent probably will; then no number of 
“quick follow shots” will avail you. Again, 
if it is a “gang” you are mixed with, your 
single-action will be ready as rapidly as 
you can turn from one target to the next— 
and an automatic may do no more. 

I speak almost entirely of the Colt .45, 
for it is my favorite, not that I have had no 
experience with others. In 1882 I began 
with a Colt, 41, double-action, with six-inch 
barrel, and had no complaint with its accu- 
racy, power or convenience, nor did it ever 
fail to operate. Its only fault, for my hand, 
of a long trigger sweep was in part offset 
by its easy action, particularly after I had 
ground the springs to about one-half their 
original stiffness. This old escopette and I 
met up in a brushy trail, one dark night, 
with a good big bear. She was so surprised 
that she sat right up in the trail and said 
“Woof!” once, anyhow, and I was so blamed 
scared that I went right to shooting. If she 
repeated her remark, I was probably out of 
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hearing. If Burro Puncher could get the 
time of those three shots and the time 1 
made through the brush for the next quar- 
ter mile (I was breaking a new trail) he 
would have two world’s records for his 
scrapbook. I found the old gal next day, 
not more than twenty feet from our place 
of meeting, and while no more than one of 
those 200-grain slugs would have hit a door- 
knob, unless it joggled around some, all 
three entrance holes could be reached with 
the spread fingers and thumb of one small 
hand. I might add that the bear went out 
of the trail on the side opposite to my exit. 

In 1884, after a stay of nearly six weeks 
in the then territory, I grasped a chance at 
forty a month to pilot some of our Uncle’s 
cavalry after Indians and accumulated a 
5%-inch Colt .45 that is still with me and, 
barring outside appearance, as bright and 
true as when it left the factory. Oh, yes, I 
was about as good as the rest of the scouts. 

After trying, unsuccessfully, during the 
Evans and Sontag days, to stop a load of 
buckshot with my arm (it has not been fit 
except to fill out a suit of clothes since) I 
nearly ran the gamut of revolvers and cal- 
ibers trying to get a left-handed gun, but 
finally came back to the old .45 with an 
easy-working, sawed-off S. & W. .38 for a 
lighter companion for regulars, and a whole 
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raft of other experiments including single 
and double Derringers for holidays. 

I have long, but vainly, tried to get one 
of the Colt cap-and-ball fives on the small 
frame which has been remodeled to take the 
.88 center-fire; this I would rechamber for 
the .41 long Colt. A kind friend gave me 
such a weapon a few years ago, but it is .38 
rim-fire, and has not metal enough in the 
cylinder to stand reaming to .41. The same 
friend gave me an unaltered Colt of the 
same model, but it would not stand a 
change even to a .38, so I had the barrel 
bushed and the cylinder chambered for the 
.32 Police Positive cartridge (.32-13-100), cut 
to 24%, length, and it is ideal, except that the 
caliber is so small that I cannot find con- 
fidence in it. I shall soon experiment with 
this gun on pine wood covered with old 
clothing and with the bullets split in quar- 
ters back nearly to the shell. Failing to 
get what I want, they used to be plenty, I 
may some time work over one of the round- 
handled Colt .41, double-action to my taste, 
but if I really start anywhere—unless to 
church—you could probably find a Colt .45 
if you sifted my clothes carefully. 

Now I have not said a word about just 
how fast I can shoot, for I think it only fair 
to let Burro Puncher or Chauncey Thomas 
tell the first one. 


The .22 Long Rifle at Long Range—An Interesting Subject 


By R. L. Weir. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have long been 
a reader of your magazine, which I buy 
from our local book stands, and am greatly 
interested in your rifle department, and, 
having never seen anything published 
about .22 long rifle shooting at long range, 
such as our club does, thought perhaps you 
might be interested enough to give to your 
readers a description of our methods of con- 
ducting same. Our target was made by one 
of our members. It operates by spring mo- 
tors in such a way that when the center or 
bullseye is hit three flags of red, white and 
blue are raised from back of target auto- 
matically and sink down again out of sight 
and out of the way of bullets should they 
miss the target. Should the bullseye be 
missed and the next plate, which extends 
two inches all around the bullseye, be hit, 
the red flag rises by itself and immediately 
sinks out of sight again. Should this plate 
be missed and the next plate be hit, a white 
flag rises the same way, and if this plate 
be missed and the next plate hit, a blue 
flag rises. The bullseye is 8 inches in di- 
ameter and is called No. 5. The next plate 


is 12 inches in diameter and is called No. 4; 
the next plate is 16 inches in diameter and 
is called No. 3, while the last plate is 20 


inches in diameter and is No. 2. The tar- 
get has no No, 1 plate. 

It raises the flag about 300 times before 
it is run down and has to be rewound, 
which only takes about three minutes. We 
shoot 180 to 200 yards, and on this target 
some of our members have made a score 
of 24 points out of 25 possible. That is, 
they have hit the bullseye four times and 
the No. 4 plate once out of five shots, but 
such a score is an exception and a score of 
15 or 18 points out of 25 possible is consid- 
ered very good. This target weighs 175 
pounds and has been in use over three 
years and in that time we have used over 
100,000 U. M. C. “Lesmok” cartridges in 
rifles of the single shot variety equipped 
with Lyman sights. A record is kept of 
every member’s score and a handicap is 
placed on the members in proportion to the 
general average of their scores after they 
have shot about 800 shots on eight separate 
days, one day in each week for eight weeks. 
But these averages are adjusted from week 
to week in proportion to how good a man 
shoots, as some members naturally get bet- 
ter and some fail to maintain the average 
made in qualifying. I am sending you two 
small pictures showing different views of 
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target. No. 1 shows target as it appears 
before it is hit by the bullet. No. 2 shows 
it with the three flags up, indicating that 
the bullseye has been hit. 














Cut No. 1. 


The house, or shed, back of the target, 
acts as a backstop for the bullets and also 
a protection for the target when it is not 
in use, Mr. E. G. Richter of our city is 
thinking of manufacturing and putting this 
target on the market, but so far has only 
made this one. 

If any of your readers want to learn 
more of our target or method of handicap- 
ping, or of our rules governing this club, 
which has been a great success from the 
start, I will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tion about same. 


Note.—We take great pleasure in pub- 
lishing the above extremely interesting let- 
ter from Mr. Weir, as it places in an in- 
telligent manner before our readers a mat- 
ter of great importance to all who are in 
any way interested in developing profi- 
ciency in the use of the rifle. And it might 
be said that as there is an increased inter- 
est being taken in shooting matters, any 
move tending to encourage this fascinating 
pastime materially should meet with strong 
endorsement from all quarters. Mr. Weir 
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and the members of his club are to be con- 
gratulated on the success with which their 
club is meeting. Formation of similar 
clubs throughout the country would be a 
move that should meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of interested shooters everywhere. 
Outdoor Life can always be depended on 
to assist in any way possible in forwarding 
the interests of the shooting game by pub- 
lishing articles from those who may feel dis- 
posed to come forward with suggestions 
likely to prove of benefit in promoting in- 
terest in this captivating and beneficial pas- 
time. There are a great many fascinating 
sports, but none, in the editor’s opinion, 
equal to that to be found in some of the 
many branches of shooting. Two hundred 
yard work with the .22 caliber rifle, such 
as has been mentioned by Mr. Weir, should 
prove particularly attractive to many could 
access be had to a suitable range properly 
equipped. The possibilities of arms using 














Cut No. 2. 


the tiny .22 at more than the shortest 
ranges is but little more than guessed at 
by the great majority. Formation of clubs 
throughout the country would result in 
many surprises, we believe, for many who 
have in the past been unaware of this cali- 
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ber’s efficiency on the 200-yard range, Ri- 
fles for these cartridges can be had at a 
price which should enable nearly anyone to 
possess one, the cartridges for same are the 
least expensive of any suitable for such 
range, while the real sport offered in the 
keen competition confidently to be expected 
should draw ninety per cent of the specta- 
tors from the most hotly-contested baseball 
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game ever pulled off. In ball games, or 
games of a similar character, comparative- 
ly few can become participants, but this 
condition need not prevail in the 200-yard, 
.22 caliber rifle work, Provided the shooter 
has fair eyesight, he will find this the only 
essential to enable him to indulge in this 
fascinating and every way to be encouraged 
pastime.—Editor. 


In Defense of the New Springfield 
By J. F. Reyno!ds-Scott. 


My attention was called to your June num- 
ber as containing an article which mentions 
a story I once wrote for Field and Stream, 
and upon reading your magazine I feel that 
I owe some sort of a reply to E. W. H. and 
his article. While I am convinced that no 
logical solution can ever be reached in the 
small bore versus large bore controversy 
that will satisfy everyone, and hesitate to 
implicate myself in it; still I feel that E. 
W. H. has rather insinuated I am all sorts 
of a fool because after one unfortunate ex- 
perience I do not at once discard the 
Springfield and take up his elephant gun. 
This attitude is somewhat like that of a 
gentleman high up in national politics at 
present—if one does not agree with him 
that person must of necessity be either a 
knave or a fool. 

The experiences of our party were exact- 
ly as stated in the November number of 
Field and Stream, and I was the one that 
had the poor luck with the Springfield, los- 
ing one moose and putting eight shots into 
another before he dropped. In the next 
number Mr. Crossman took me to task in 
his rather humorous and distinctly sarcas- 
tic style for using loads “equal to a .303 
Savage charge” in the Springfield and com- 
paring it to shooting sofa pillows out of a 
coast defense gun, or words to that effect. 
Not caring to get into a controversy with 
Mr. Crossman through the public print, 1 
wrote him that I had used the U. M. C. 220- 
grain bullet, a far heavier load than any 
.303 Savage, and received a very courteous 
reply from him. Mr. Crossman is a nation- 
al authority, having demonstrated his abil- 
ity with the service rifle in the national 
matches and elsewhere, while E. W. H. (in 
the absence of his full name and record) 
is not. 

I used the Springfield last year on a 
moose and two deer; my experiences will 
be found set forth in Field and Stream for 
May, and I again found that moose take a 
lot of shooting with it, while deer do not. 
I used both 150-grain Spitzer bullets of gov- 
ernment make as well as 220-grain U. M. C., 
and I still believe that rifle an excellent 
one for hunting in the hands of a man pro- 
ficient in the use of the bolt action and 


shall continue to use it on all future trips, 
supplementing it with the new umbrella- 
point cartridge. With the exception of the 
Jeffries and the Adolph I believe that in 
the last eleven years I have handled every 
make and almost every caliber of rifle, and 
I at least am satisfied with the Springfield. 
In addition I have seen game shot with a 
great many different arms and calibers ex- 
cept the .22 Savage Imp, and I cannot say 
the .405 “lion gun” is any more sure than 
any other. In fact, in the hands of the av- 
erage sportsman it is less sure than most 
guns. I had an excellent example only last 
summer, when a sportsman missed moose 
twice and deer once through his own inac- 
curacy with the big gun and fear of the 
recoil. The average sportsman, through 
lack of practice, is a rotten shot; Cross- 
man’s recent article in Outing on that sub- 
ject I highly endorse, as will any other rea- 
sonable man who knows what military 
match shooting results are as compared 
with the average results in the woods. The 
conditions of the two sorts of shooting are 
different, in that parts of the match shoot- 
ing are slow fire over known distances as 
against the usual conditions of game shoot- 
ing, but anyone who has done much of both 
realizes that the training one gets in match 
shooting, and particularly in rapid fire work, 
is such as one cannot get in the woods. 

E. W. H. may have killed lots of game, 
but his article would not indicate it. With 
due modesty I beg to state that in my hunt- 
ing experience there has fallen to my gun 
a total of twenty-two deer and six moose in 
Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick. The 
deer passed out to the Winchester .32-40, 
.88-55, .44, .22 W. R. F., and the Springfield; 
the moose died from the .22 W. R. F., .38-55, 
8 mm. Mauser and Springfield—one each to 
the first three calibers and three to the 
service rifle. In addition I have seen a great 
many head of such animals killed by many 
other calibers, and whenever the opportuni- 
ty offered have dissected them to judge of 
the bullet’s effect. 

My conclusions are that no one gun or 
bullet is absolutely sure, particularly on 
moose. One man may have luck with a few 


animals and so decide, like E. W. H., that 
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his gun is the only one. Even the Ross with 
its copper-tubed bullet, probably the most 
successful one on the market today, has 
been known to do what some people would 
consider poor work; one friend of mine put 
three such bullets into a moose last fall be- 
fore he dropped, and these shots were bet- 
ter placed than the one .38-55 which ac- 
counted for my 1910 moose. All of us have 
seen members of the deer family travel con- 
siderable distance even when shot through 
the heart, and my personal experience is 
that moose take more shooting than deer. I 
have seen and known of moose carrying off 
several .45-70 bullets and one striking in- 
stance of a deer doing that with a .45-90 
shot through him, yet I don’t claim such 
guns are worthless. If true sportsmanship 
consists in killing the game stone dead 
with the first shot why not follow the 
French Canadian’s pet hunch and load a 
12-gauge with round ball? It is the woods’ 
equivalent of a 1-pounder rapid-fire gun, 
and tears a lovely hole; if that is what E. 
W. H. is after, let him adopt this sugges- 
tion and be joyful. If, on the other hand, 
he is wedded to the .405, let him stick to 
it and shoot it as well as he is able; when 
he hits there is a large probability the game 
will stay down. To use such a gun on deer 
is indeed true sportsmanship, equivalent to 
fishing for trout with a fly and surf-rod. 

Last year the Springfield killed two deer 
for me better than any rifle I have yet 
seen; both were hit in the neck—and both 
came down in their tracks. One departed 
this life from a .220-grain soft-nose and the 
other by reason of an ’06 Spitzer of 150 
grains; the latter was nowhere near dead 
when we reached him but the bullet para- 
lyzed him completely, which is the usual ef- 
fect of the service bullet on most animals 
of this continent, short of moose, and even 
moose I have known to drop from one such 
shot. If E. W. H. has such a contempt for 
that sort of a bullet it is safe to predict 
he will be the first at his local recruiting 
office in the event of trouble with Mexico, 
but if he has talked much with those who 
have seen the effect of similar bullets on 
the human frame it is safe to predict in 
such an event he may be found in the se- 
clusion of his boudoir and possibly under 
the couch meditating and reorganizing his 
ideas. No man wants to spend his time and 
money on a trip after big game and lose 
out, yet the average sportsman is content 
to take his chances with a decent-sized rifle 
for all sorts of game, which he can shoot 
moderately well, bolt or lever action as suits 
his ability and training, rather than to car- 
ry a cannon and take his place in the jim- 
mortal gallery of game hogs. Every one to 
his own taste, however. 

The question as to what drops your game 
seems really to be not only what rifle one 
uses, but the velocity of the rifle plus the 
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work the bullet-does upon the object. The 
praises sung of the Ross are sung oftener 
and louder and possibly with more sincerity 
than those of most rifles, maybe because it 
conforms to these conditions, Why not then 
discard the Springfield for the Ross, you 
may ask? Why not rather improve the 
Springfield bullet so that it is surer and 
does more work on game, is the answer as 
I see it, for when one can shoot a rifle faster 
and surer than other makes it seems fool- 
ish to discard it if a remedy can be found 
which will improve your pet gun and still 
be within the bounds of sportsmanship. 
That remedy seems to have been attained in 
the umbrella point bullet for the Springfield, 
though as they were not on the market 
when I first went north last year I could get 
no personal demonstration of them, and 
later, when I took some back to Quebec for 
a trial on caribou these animals refused to 
take part in the demonstration. Umbrella 
points conform to the theory of the Ross 
bullet, and therefore should do the same 
sort of work it does. E. W. H. may contend - 
that even this bullet would not do for lions, 
and thereby he might win; I would prefer 
his .405 in such a case, and be certain the 
lion at once died from the largest size hole 
possible; but lions don’t frequently appear 
to temperate people on this continent and 
there are not many records of moose and 
deer tearing their victims with their teeth 
or rending them with their claws. All of 
us are not going to hunt dangerous game 
in Africa. What interests the majority of 
our hunters is the animals of this country, 
though the reports of gunshot wounds on 
foreign game of a similar species to our 
own is naturally interesting. 

If anyone has ever carefully dissected 
much large game and seen the effect on an- 
imal tissue of the Springfield Spitzer and 
soft-nosed bullets as compared with .405 or 
any other slug short of the French Canadi- 
an’s 12-gauge ball, they will agree that the 
Springfield is a great shocker and more 
than sufficient for all ordinary purposes. I 
speak from a practical standpoint, not from 
comparison of velocity tables or weights of 
bullets. My own idea, and I am not a ve- 
locity expert, but merely an interested and 
enthusiastic hunter, is that while the Spring- 
field bullet has sufficient power and shock 
to fix large game, it does not do it so quick- 
ly as if the bullet were made to break up 
at once, like the Ross or the new Umbrella 
Point, yet that need not damn the rifle as a 
hunting arm. The U. P. bullet is the one 
to which I am willing to pin my faith this 
year, and I know what it is to lose a good 
head and be content with an inferior one; 
yet I believe in the Springfield from muzzle 
to butt-plate, having been brought up on the 
sporting rifle carrying a big slug and later 
being converted to the military arm. At 
first such conversion was a matter of ne- 
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cessity, because when one fires 3,000 or 
more shots per annum from a military rifle 
it is too difficult to readjust one’s mind 
when hunting to the ordinary hunting rifle. 
Yet after seeing the effect of the service 
arm and bullet on game I am more than 
satisfied with it; seventeen bullet holes in 
moose alone that I have examined convince 
me that with the addition of the umbrella 
point that arm cannot be beaten for all- 
around work in the hands of a man that can 
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shoot. In the hands of a man that cannot 
it is as useful as the .405. All improve- 
ments and innovations have been opposed 
by standpatters from time immemorial; 
lighting by gas and trolley lines in munici- 
pal limits were once bitterly opposed by 
the timid and narrow-minded. It’s a pity 
E. W. H. won’t adapt his mind to the march 
of progress and realize that the flintlock 
and other slugshooters have gone into the 
discard. My heart goes out to him in kindly 
sympathy. 


Bullets for Game 


By Chas, Newton. 


The question of design for sporting bul- 
lets is far from settled at the present time. 
Every season witnesses new designs pat- 
ented, intended both to facilitate flight and 
to properly mushroom upon impact.  In- 
ventors are busy with the base of the bullet, 
to provide a method of eliminating, so much 
as may be, the drag of the vacuum behind 
the bullet, thus reducing the resistance of 
the air, and upon the point, to retain the 
advantages of the Spitzer form and yet let 
the bullet expand properly upon impact. 
In other words, the inventors just at pres- 
ent are “playing both ends against the mid- 
dle.’ We have been dabbling somewhat 
with the point of the beastie. 

There is no question but that the Spitzer 
form of construction has come to stay. The 
efficiency of the bullet depends upon its 
energy when it strikes the game, not when 
it leaves the muzzle. Any loss of energy in 
flight must be compensated for by develop- 
ing that amount of surplus energy at the 
muzzle for the express purpose of wasting 
it later. The Spitzer bullet wastes less en- 
ergy in flight than the blunt point, hence 
less energy at the muzzle will suffice, with 
its attendant benefits of less weight of 
weapon or recoil, or both. Therefore we 
must have the Spitzer point. 

The bullet must expand upon striking. 
Otherwise much of the game is lost. Fur- 
ther argument upon this question is super- 
fluous. 

The bullet must not expand or deform in 
any way until it strikes the game. Other- 
wise the benefits of the Spitzer form of 
construction is lost, and we might better 
use a blunt point in the beginning than one 
which becomes blunt before it issues from 
the muzzle. With the point originally blunt, 
we have at least uniform conditions; with 
the Spitzer which is deformed before leav- 
ing the muzzle we have variety to say the 
least. Our problem, then, is to so construct 
our bullet that it will not deform until it 
strikes the game, and will then deform, cer- 
tainly and sufficiently. 


In considering the methods to be em- 
ployed we must consider the conditions 
which lead to the deformation of the point 
before the bullet strikes the game. These 
divide themselves into two groups. One 
group contains a multitude of incidents, and 
the other group, to use a Hibernianism, con- 
tains one. 

The first group contains all the accidents 
to which the point of the bullet may be 
subjected before the cartridge is seated in 
the chamber. This includes bangs received 
during transportation, dropping to the floor 
or earth in handling between the box and 
the magazine, when it always strikes “but- 
ter side down”; injuries received in being 
placed in the magazine, in being carried in 
the magazine, and in being thrown from the 
magazine to the chamber. 

When the bullet is safely placed in the 
chamber it is subject to the operation of the 
second “group” of causes, or cause of de- 
formation. When the cartridge is fired the 
pressure of the gases is applied to the base 
of the bullet only. From there it is trans- 
mitted to the more forward portions. The 
inertia of the forward portions of the bullet 
acts as an anvil against which the blow of 
the gases drives the rear portion, and the 
intermediate portions are thus upset be- 
tween the action of these two forces unless 
restrained by the jacket. 

Obviously there is a certain amount of 
weight in the forward portion necessary to 
furnish sufficient inertia to overcome the 
rigidity of the lead composing the core, and 
until this weight is present the bullet will 
not upset. If the jacket comes sufficiently 
near the point that the weight of the ex- 
posed lead is insufficient to furnish the 
requisite resistance to upset any of the ex- 
posed lead, the plain soft-point Spitzer, once 
safely seated in the chamber, will continue 
a Spitzer until it strikes. The jacket re- 
strains the upsettage of the lead within it, 
and all is well, On the other hand, if the 
jacket does not reach this critical point, so 
much of the exposed lead as is located to the 
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rear of this point is upset, and the bullet 
becomes a blunt-point bullet with a little 
sharp tip in its center, the tip being of a 
length representing the maximum of weight 
which can be exposed without deformation 
when the bullet starts. Naturally, the 
harder the lead core is tempered the more 
energy is required to upset it and the more 
lead can be exposed, At the same time, the 
harder the core is tempered the less freely 
the bullet expands when we wish it to ex- 
pand. Therefore our problem is to protect 
the point of the bullet against deformation 
in handling, and to prevent its upsetting 
when fired, yet permit it to expand freely 
when it strikes. 


The writer has had his fling at this propo- 
sition, as at some others involved in the 
problems of the rifles, and his method of 
meeting it might be of interest. 


The problem differs somewhat with the 
different locations of the shots, or rather 
hits, made. No one except the armchair 
rifleman always hits them just where he 
intends, and many a shot has gone “too far 
back,” thus failing to strike a bone, yet 
inflicting an ultimately fatal wound without 
dropping, or even securing, the game to the 
hunter, though losing it to not only that 
sportsman, but to all others. Therefore we 
need a bullet which will expand sufficiently 
when striking only soft tissues. 


Further, our bullets lose velocity rapidly 
after leaving the muzzle of the rifle, and it 
is the velocity possessed when the bullet 
strikes which counts. Our muzzle velocity 
may be 3,000 feet per second, yet if the 
game be 200 yards away it may be but 2,500 
ft.-sec., or at longer ranges far less. There- 
fore we need a bullet which will mushroom 
well at striking velocities of 2,300 to 2,400 
ft.-sec., and on striking soft tissue, not 
bones. 


Most of the devices for protecting the 
bullet point until it is seated in the cham- 
ber, and preventing upsetting when fired, 
consist of covering the point with copper, 
but weakening it by various devices that it 
may give way upon impact, some even leav- 
ing the point hollow. Some use a point of 
solder or other hard metal, We consider 
these, excellent though they may be at very 
high velocities or when striking bone, inade- 
quate for the reason that if they strike soft 
tissue there is not sufficient impact or fric- 
tion between the hard metal and the soft 
tissues to cause proper collapse or expan- 
sion, and a clean puncture results. We be- 
lieve that the only method of certainly 
obtaining expansion by striking velocities 
and in soft tissues is to expose the soft lead 
to direct contact with the tissues, where 
the friction and “sticking” is sufficient to 
deform the point and tear instead of cut, 
the tissues. If we are correct this ex- 
posure of the soft lead is absolutely neces- 
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sary to make expansion a certainty. Hence 
we expose it. 

The method of protecting the point of the 
bullet, with the soft lead exposed, is very 


simple and shown clearly by the cuts. 


PATENTED MAY /2, 139/28 


Fig. 1 shows the jacket reaching suffici- 
ently near the point of the bullet to obviate 
any danger of the lead upsetting when the 
bullet starts. A copper wire is embedded 
in the center of the bullet point, and the tip 
of this wire receives and resists any batter- 
ing to which the tip of the bullet is sub- 
jected, thus protecting it until the bullet is 
seated in the chamber, a perfect spitzer. 
The wire stiffens the point, rendering it im- 
possible to bend it aside by any side strain 
to which it could be subjected. Therefore 
this device perfectly protects the point 
against every deformation except upsetting, 
and the jacket is sufficiently long to pre- 
vent this. 

Fig. 2 shows the form of center support 
used where it is desirable to expose more 
lead than can be used without upsetting 
when fired. The forward portion protects 
the tip of the bullet exactly the same as in 
Fig. 1, and the shoulders upon the central 
support, which is much like a wood screw 
back of the slender wire at this point, sup- 
ports the lead and starts the tip of the bul- 
let on its journey as soon as the impulse 
of the gases has been transmitted to that 
portion of the bullet where the base of the 
support rests. This relieves the exposed 
lead next the jacket from the resistance of 
the weight of the point and all upsettage 
is prevented. 


When either type of bullet strikes the 
game the thin wire penetrates like a nee- 
dle, and the flesh and tissues strip back the 
lead, which peels down and back, thus form- 
ing a more perfect mushroom than is found 
even with the plain soft lead point. As 
soon as the central copper wire is exposed 
for any distance the wire bends under the 
pressure and thus assists in the tearing and 
rending process. 

This is the type of bullet used by the 
Newton Arms Company in their Newton 
.256 high power and Adolph Express .30 
caliber rifles, and has proven itself a very 
dependable form, both as to accuracy and 
certainty of mushrooming. 


The writer was granted a patent on this 
bullet last May and one of our largest fac- 
tories is about to place it on the market 
generally for nearly all sporting cartridges. 























A promising Western Club—the Kellogg Gun Club of Kellogg, Idaho. 





Target Shooting with a .280 Ross Sporting Rifle 
By Lindsay C. Elliott. 


As Mr. Haines has stated that I would re- 
port some target shooting with the .230 
Ross, model 1910, sporting rifle that he 
made a report on recently, I think it is 
about time that I am doing so. However, | 
am pleased to announce that I had a vastly 
superior shot than myself testing this rifle 
with me. The party mentioned was none 
other than Dalton MacWilliams, the cham- 
pion cadet shot of the British Empire. While 
it would give me great pleasure to be able 
to announce the phenomenal shooting of 
this boy, I will have to decline doing so on 
account of McGuire’s magazine not being 
big enough. However, I will hand you a 
sample of some of MacWilliams’ most re- 
cent eruptions. In the Provincial matches 
here (Calgary, Alberta), which cover four 
days’ shooting, MacWalliams wasn’t satis- 
fied with winning several firsts, but had to 
rub it in to the extent of winning the Grand 
Aggregate, with no less than 12 points to 
the good. When I state that there were 
some 90 of the best shots in Alberta com- 
peting at these matches, I think the readers 
will form an opinion that this boy is*nothing 
short of a living wonder. MacWilliams’ 
shooting at 2, 5, 6, 8, 9 and 10 hundred 
yards in a match here made 203 out of a 
possible 210 points. I might state that he 
made 102 at the long ranges, thereby break- 
ing the range record by three points. I 
might also state that his score surpasses, 
by one point, the score made by Maj. Mc- 
Harg when he won the Governor General’s 
prize in Ottawa last year, and, I might also 
mention that McHarg is the champion long- 
range shot of the world. There is a whole 
lot more I would like to state, but my space 
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is limited, so will have to let it go at that. 
However, I think you will readily perceive 
that I was elated at having such a noted 
shot as MacWilliams to test this rifle with 
me. 

This report isn’t supposed to represent 
anything like what one could expect in the 
shape of accuracy from the .280 Ross, un- 
der the best possible conditions, but will 
I think, give the readers an idea of what 
they may expect from one of these rifles as 
they come from the factory. It will be un- 
derstood that both MacWilliams and myself 
had never shot this .280 before and that we 
are more used to the Ross military rifle, 
with a shaded fore sight, and the fore sight 
square-cut and made for target shooting. I 
might state that the peep sight was much 
larger than either of us would have thought 
of using could we have had one that suited 
us. The peep sight on the Ross is O. K. 
for what it is meant for—off hand shooting 
—but when one shoots from the prone posi- 
tion, where the eye is brought much closer 
to the peep, it is altogether too large for 
fine target work. Considering this, and the 
fact that we had the small silver bead front 
sight and that there was a very bright sun 
that caused a glimmer off of the barrel, I 
think the readers will concur that the shoot- 
ing was much better than might have been 
expected. As Mr. Haines states, it would 
be very interesting to have this rifle fitted 
with fine target sights and ammunition 
enough to practice to see what one could 
expect in the shape’of accuracy. I believe 
the Ross sporting rifle, fitted as above, 
would outshoot the military target rifle. 

MacWilliams and I both shot from the 
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prone position and with sling strap—had-no 
other support whatever—so I think that the 
readers will be able to get a line on what 
one could expect in the hunting field with 
one of these rifles. The groups were in 
five-shot strings and were measured from 
center to center of bullet holes farthest 
apart. The groups were all well centered 
as to line with the bull’s eye, clearly show- 
ing that the rifles, as sent from the Ross 
factory, are carefully sighted. 

In every instance the 145-grain copper- 
tube expanding bullet was used, and all the 
groups but one were shot with the peep 
sight. I fired one string at 200 yards with 
the open sight to see how it acted. Follow- 
ing are the groups: 


Range in yards. Groups in inches. 


MacWilliams 
MacWilliams 


Elliott 
(This was with the open sight.) 


MacWilliams 
MacWilliams 
Elliott 
Elliott 


I regret that I have one fault to find with 
this rifle. Mr. Haines states that the ejec- 
tor failed to work with him, but that he 
tried it afterward and found it to work to 
perfection. The ejector worked every time 
with us and the magazine will handle the 
cartridges as fast as one can work the bolt. 
However, the extracting principal seems to 
be seriously at fault. We used the Ross 
Co.’s ammunition, which has the U. S. Ctg. 
Co. case and MacWilliams had three cases 
that stuck out of five shots at 200 yards 
and had two more that stuck at 500 yards. 
I only had two that gave me any trouble 
in this repect—one when MacWilliams was 
on the mound with me and I couldn’t open 
the bolt by hand so handed it to him and he 
had to use his boot to open the bolt—I was 
lying down. I had another at 200 yards. I 
got up and pulled my hardest on the bolt 
handle and it failed to budge the bolt. I 
then tried to open the bolt the same as 
MacWilliams did—by hitting the bolt han- 
dle with the sole of my boot, but this 
wouldn’t open it, so I had to hit it two or 
three quite severe jams with the heel of my 
boot to open the bolt. MacWilliams stated 
that he had to use the heel of his boot on 
one as by using the sole of his boot he 
couldn’t get power enough to open the bolt. 
I am at a loss to understand this, as the 
cartridges had never been opened up till I 
went down to the range and I took ten of 
them and placed them in the cartridge 
loops of my shooting bag. Whether this 
wiped the oil off of the cases to an extent 
to cause them to stick I don’t know, as I 
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was marking some of the time and couldn’t 
say whether it was these that gave Mac- 
Williams the most trouble or not. The one 
that stuck the hardest with me was the 
first one out of a fresh box. The extractor 
sure held and brought the case out when 
the bolt opened, but the extracting principal 
seems to be at fault. It would seem that 
the Ross Co, has an object in oiling the 
cases of their cartridges, but to a hunter 
I’m afraid that this oil, if I have the cor- 
rect conception of what it is there for, 
would be liable to get rubbed off. This be- 
ing so, I think that there might be fair 
prospects for a jammed-up bolt. 

I regret that this should have happened, 
as I sure am in love with the method Ross 
has of attaching the sights of his rifles. 
The stocking and checking on same is of 
the very best and the shotgun butt-plate is 
the only one I have ever seen that had any- 
thing like common sense incorporated into 
it. The balance of the arm is perfect, and 
when one throws it to their shoulder it 
makes one feel like it was made for him. 
I like the rifle a whole lot and hate it a 
little bit. The bolt failing to operate is all 
I have “agin” it. 

Mr. Haines might have given some of the 
readers an idea that the recoil was a bit 
heavy. However, to me, after having used 
the .303 British, the recoil doesn’t seem to 
bother in the least. MacWilliams and I 
both agreed that we would as soon shoot 
one as the other. While there is more re- 
coil with the .280 the correctly-proportioned 
shotgun butt seems to absorb this to an un- 
believable extent and the checking on the 
butt-plate gives it no chance to give one a 
glancing recoil. 

I want to get in a row with Brother 
Haines on this “metal fouling’ proposition. 
He says in his article: “Before some one 
jumps up and yells ‘metal fouling’ I may 
say that my report of the cleaning is based 
on the experience of only 75 shots. After 
this amount of shooting, after thorough 
cleaning, there is nothing in sight in the 
interior of this .280 barrel but a silvery 
brightness.” 

I have always had a sort of respect for 
Haines, but I must inform him that he 
either don’t know “metal fouling,’ has poor 
eyesight, don’t know what he is talking 
about or else is plainly mistaken. I am in- 
clined to think the latter is the case. Now, 
Mr. Haines shipped that rifle from his place 
direct to me and I don’t think that the ex- 
press company allowed anyone to use it on 
the road, as it arrived in due time, so I 
think that I am assuming the correct at- 
titude when I say that Mr. Haines is mis- 
taken on this .280 “metal fouling’—we call 
this “nickel” here—all the same thing. I 
had an idea that Mr. Haines was mistaken 
in this, so went after that rifle first thing 
to find out and as sure as sin there was the 
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nickel. This was before I fired a shot out 
of the rifle. I used ammonia dope and took 
it out and had it perfectly clean. However, 
it nickeled again to a worse extent in the 
45 shots fired recently. It is either a case 
of I don’t know “metal fouling,” or Haines 
don’t know it, and, of course, I think I am 
right; in fact, know I am and bet two cents 
Haines will not deny it as I feel sure he 
hasn’t looked for this as close as he might. 
Anyhow, I have three people, practical 
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riflemen, that pronounced it nickel, so I 
think I am correct. 

There is small blame to any rifle for 
nickeling in the weather we shot the .280 
in, as it was extremely hot and we fired 
five-shot strings and the barrel got very 
hot. We fired five-shot strings and then 
had to measure the groups which gave the 
rifle a chance to cool. There is nickel in 
the rifle yet, as I haven’t any more dope 
to take it out. 


Remodeled Arms 


Thinking that Outdoor Life readers might 
be interested in a made-over Winchester ’95 
model, and a few revolvers that I have 
changed from the regular factory product, 
I will give you a short description of them 
with a few photos. 

I have a Springfield sporting rifle, but 
wanting a lever action shooting the same 
cartridge, I proceeded to have a gun made 
up to suit me. I ordered from the Winches- 
ter factory a carbine barrel chambered for 
the ’06 cartridge and fitted in a regular 
model receiver with regular stock and fore- 
arm. The reason that I ordered the carbine 
barrel was because I wanted the shorter 
barrel and wanted the gun as light as possi- 
ble. I simply got the butt stock because 
the price with was the same as without, but 
I had no use for it. I then told Mr. J. W. 
Cowan, maker of the “Haines Model’ re- 
volver, what I wanted, and he proceeded to 
change the looks and feel of the gun. The 
gun as it now appears has a nice shotgun 
rifle butt stock, that does not gouge into 
your shoulder from the recoil, with a pistol 
grip that feels like a sporting Springfield, 
and a lever that can be worked faster than 
a bolt. The sights are a Sheard gold bead 
front and a Lyman receiver for the rear. 
The feed for this gun is Peters’ ’06 sharp 
soft-point cartridges. The 150-grain sharp- 
point bullet with the tiny bit of lead ex- 


posed on the point makes it a deadly one 


for big game. The trigger has a small 
spring to hold it back, instead of being 
loose, which is a great improvement. As 
to its being a hard job to bend the tangs 
and lever for a pistol stock, it is far from 
such, and there is no reason why any good 
gunsmith cannot do the work. The photos 
will give you a good idea of what the gun 
looks like. 

In the revolver photo No, 1 is a .45 Colt’s 
single action army revolver, that has a Bis- 
ley model target barrel, so I can change the 
sights without any trouble, and an S. & W. 
target rear sight, fitted in the frame, ad- 
justable for any size loads that I may wish 
to shoot. The spur of the hammer has 
been knocked down so that the gun can be 
cocked faster than the regular hammer. In 
cocking a revolver I slam the hammer back 
with a fast flip of the thumb and not by 
hooking the thumb over the hammer, as 
given by some writers as the proper way. I 
can hit a tin can always three and some- 
times four times when tossed in the air, 
cocking the single action in this way. 

No. 2 is an S. & W. “vest pocket” edition 
of the .22 revolver. The stock will now fit 
a hand, being made larger and from masto- 
don ivory. The barrel at first was 6 inches, 
but thinking it was too long for the small 
gun, I cut it off to 4 inches, and it fills the 
bill better. For a light revolver it is a won- 
der to shoot. 














Winchester ’95 model with pistol grip. 


























No. 3 is a .38-40 which was one time a 
regular Bisley, but now has the grip-straps 
bent until it has the same slant as the good 
old Frontier. For fast shooting the Bisley 
model hammer is ideal, for me at least, and 
the gun with the new grip and target sights 
is certainly some cannon, 

No. 4, the last but not the least, is the 
only “Haines Model” alive and on record. 
There is one other, somewhere, for Mr. 
Cowan made one for a lawyer in Chicago, 
but some one took a fancy to it going through 
the mail and he never got to look at it. I 
have some twenty-six revolvers but this is 
the best one I own. For the past four sea- 
sons I have used it in my work and it is 
perfection in the revolver class. 

Oregon. GUS PERET. 


Note.—There are many things the editor 
would like to say of a complimentary nature 
concerning the excellence of the work shown 
in the arms remodeled by Mr. Cowan for 
Mr. Peret, but space will permit of but one 
remark: That pistol grip on the ’95 box- 
magazine Winchester appears so nearly per- 
fect that it would seem that the Winchester 
people should copy it closely «nd therefore 
accommodate thousands of admirers who 
have so long desired a pistol grip on this 
arm. Mr. Peret is to be congratulated on 
being so fortunate in having secured the 
services of such an expert gunsmith as Mr. 
Cowan, who, judging from the photo of the 
‘95 model, knows exactly what is required 
to produce a perfect pistol grip.—Editor, 


New American Arms—The Stevens Double Barrel .20-Gauge Gun 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


For many purposes for which the shot- 
gun enthusiast will have use for a _ shot- 
gun, the .20-gauge, provided it is of proper 
proportions, which will naturally mean a 
20-gauge of light weight, will be found an 
especially desirable gun. And _ especially 
will this prove to be true should the gun 
prove to be well made, easy to operate, re- 
liable in action and possessed of good shoot- 
ing qualities. And last, should this gun sell 
at a price within the reach of the man’s 
pocketbook of the non-bulging kind, all who 
may fancy such a gun will find they have 
been well looked after by the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Company, who are now of- 
fering a light-weight, 20-gauge, double-bar- 
rel hammerless gun, that, for the price 
asked, possesses considerable merit. 

The shotgun user should consider him- 
self a most fortunate sort of individual, for 
he can easily get what riflemen cannot, or 
in other words, he can get a .20-gauge shot- 
gun built on 20-gauge lines throughout. 
Those of us, for example, who would like a 
.25-20 or .32-20 rifle made on a _ proper 
foundation, which would mean a rifle some- 
thing like two pounds lighter than anything 


in the lever actions of these calibers now 
to be had, must use the .25 on a .44 founda- 
tion gun, or use something else. In this 
case we get a whole lot more for our mon- 
ey than we want—i, e., extra weight, when 
it is not desired—though in no way do we 
find ourselves in possession of a rifle any 
better than had it been built on a proper 
foundation, which, in few words, would 
mean on a small frame. Even as these ri- 
fles are made, we find them excellent. They 
shoot well, handle well, are well made and 
of good material. They are strictly reliable 
and extremely rapid in action, but the one 
who fancies rifles of these calibers will 
never be entirely satisfied until one can 
be had of the proper weight and dimensions 
—like the 20-gauge gun, 

Probably if all 20-gauge shotguns were 
made on 12-gauge frames there would be 
many sold, but I doubt very much if 
there’d be one man in one hundred who 
would not implore the manufacturers for a 
20-gauge to be made on a properly-propor- 
tioned frame. While many of these 20- 
gauges if made on the large 12-gauge frames 
would be sold, provided none could be had 
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made on a small frame as we all believe 
they should be made, it is a fact, I believe, 
that a great many more would find pur- 
chasers if made on strictly 20-gauge founda- 
tions. And if the reader has been of an ob- 
servant turn, he has noticed that all mak- 
ers of 20-gauge guns, or at least so far as 
I have observed, make an especially strong 
point in their advertising to mention that 
the gun is a “20-gauge from butt to muzzle,” 
“made on 20-gauge lines throughout,” or 
“not a 20-gauge on a 12-gauge frame,” etc. 
And why are they especially anxious to im- 
press upon the readers’ minds that these 
guns are all made on small frames, which 
naturally means that they will all be found 
cut down to the last ounce, nearly, in 
weight? Simply because they know that 
the shotgun user has come to the point 
where he will not burden himself with any 
unnecessary weight when he hikes for the 
feathered game, which, although fascinat- 
ing in the extreme, becomes decidedly less 
so if tied to an unnecessarily heavy gun. 
And this is exactly what he would be face 
to face with if carrying a 20-gauge on a 12- 
gauge foundation. 

In producing the Stevens 20-gauge double- 
barrel hammerless gun, which is known as 
the model 345, the makers evidently kept in 
mind the fact that light weight would prove 
an attractive feature just as surely as a 
neatly made gun selling at a moderate 
price would be welcomed by a great many 
shooters who desired a 20-gauge but were 
not prepared to pay a fancy price for one. 
And, as I have intimated, for the price at 
which this gun sells, the purchaser will get 
—well, his money’s worth. 

The gun, to me, seems of very neat de- 
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sign—slim, trim and light. The frame is 
finished up  glass-smooth and beautifully 
case-hardened and on each side carries a 
neat scroll surrounding the maker’s name 
and address, which is as neatly engraved as - 
the most exacting could desire. The stock 
is very nicely proportioned, is made of a 
fine grain wood and is neatly checked, but 
the checking is so very shallow that it will 
be found of little practical benefit so far 
as affording a better grip is concerned. The 
barrels are of good weight at the breech, 
taper gracefully towards the muzzle, and are 
finished in an attractive manner. The rib 
is not matted but has fine grooves, or per- 
haps I should say, channels, running its en- 
tire length, and tapers toward the muzzle. 

The makers call attention to the fact that 
the mechanism employed in this gun per- 
mits the action to be opened easier than 
other 20-gauge guns. While I have been un- 
able to try this out by comparing with oth- 
er 20-gauge guns, I might say that, to me, 
the gun certainly seems to open easily and 
smoothly. The trigger pulls are short, 
smooth and easy, while the action of the 
locks seems quick and snappy. 

The gun can be had with barrels of 26, 
28 and 30 inches in length, and can be had 
cylinder, modified or full choked, but on 
standard guns the right barrel is modified 
and the left full choked, which is probably 
a combination likely to be desired by the 
majority, 

These guns balance nicely, come up to 
the shoulder and swing onto the target eas- 
ily and naturally and will, I believe, become 
favorites with many who are in search of a 
moderate-priced 20-gauge worth more than 
is asked for it. 


Mr. Shaffer Replies to “E. W. H.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to “E. W. 
H.” of Pennsylvania, will say that I have 
never had a desire to become involved in a 
small-bore-big-bore controversy, as I have 
shot rifles of all calibers up to and including 
.45 and found them all good. I have found 
that the results of a shot depend more on 
the shooter and quality of ammunition than 
on the gun itself. 

Regarding the “tonic” so much empha- 
sized by the gentlemen, I will say that I 
have yet to take my first drink of alcoholic 
liquors. (I wonder if that interferes with my 
ability to shoot quick and true?) 

E. W. H. asks why I don’t give some 
figures regarding number of shots fired, 
number of deer killed and percentage of 
shots striking the heart. Here it is from 
actual count kept: I have killed 59 deer 
in 19 hunting seasons; total number shot 
at, about 105; number of deer shot 
through heart, 21; through neck and head, 


10; lungs and spine, 24; paunch, 4; total, 59. 

As nearly as I can estimate, I have fired 
about 300 shots at deer, including running 
shots in thick brush and with revolver. As 
my hunting was nearly all on the snow, can 
be certain as to the number of cripples. I 
will take oath before any court or altar thai 
I have lost but one—that a buck shot low 
in left fore leg with a .32-20 rifle at 160 
paces, snow eighteen inches deep. 

When nearly out of cartridges and a long 
way from home, the club is more effective 
on a crippled deer than it would be on a 
hungry cougar. 

My experience as surveyor has taught me 
to judge distance pretty accurately. 

E. W. H. states that he may come to Mon- 
tana some time in the future. Do so, by all 
means, and hunt me up and we will take a 
hunting trip together and show each othe. 
the error of his ways. I have a homestead 
four miles west of Belton (western entrance 
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to Glacier Park). Within a radius of fifty 
miles can be found bear—all varieties—elk, 
goat, moose, mule and white-tail deer, 
grouse and fish, and last, but not least, 
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perhaps a mountain sheep. E. W. H., will 
you please send me your name and address? 
CHAS. E. SHAFFER, JR., 
Belton, Mont. 


The Forthcoming .250-3,000 Savage High Power 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We are informed 
in April Outdoor Life that the Savage Arms 
Company will soon have on the market a 
new cartridge called the .250-3,000, using an 
87-grain bullet, Spitzer point, to be used in 
their Featherweight rifle. 

Right now let me say that the American 
riflemen owe a vote of thanks to Mr. Chas. 
Newton, of Buffalo, New York, as it is main- 
ly through his insistent hammering that we 
now have the .22 H. P., and the .250 com- 
ing. 

Now, while impatiently waiting for the 
new urchin to appear on the horizon, a 
comparison with the .22 H. P. may prove 
of some interest to the readers of Outdoor 
Life. 

The .22 H, P. has a 70-grain bullet, 2,800 
foot seconds velocity and about 1,200 foot 
pounds energy. 

‘The .250 has an 87-grain Spitzer bullet, 
3,000 foot seconds velocity and 1,746 foot 
pounds energy. 

The faults of the .22 H. P. seem to be that 
the light, short bullet loses its velocity very 
fast and when used on large game animals 
at short distances goes to pieces too soon 
and consequently does not always give the 
proper penetration. Still, on the Pacific 
Coast deer it is a very effective weapon, as 
the writer has proved to his own satisfac- 
tion, at least, in the past two seasons. 

The .250, with its 200 foot seconds, higher 
velocity, and greater energy—1,200 to 1,746 
foot-pounds, should prove superior in this 
particular, but, as the bullet has less sec- 
tional density—that is, in plain United 
States talk, shorter in proportion to its di- 
ameter—than the .22 H. P., it would, on pa- 
per, seem to be more erratic in its flight, 
fall off faster in velocity, and, consequent- 
ly, energy, and unless the bullet has a 
tougher jacket, fly to pieces worse than the 
.22 H. P., and not be as good a game getter 
as it should. 


We have been informed by the “greatest 
American firearms authority” that a Spit- 
zer bullet of less than 2,200 grains per 
square inch in density is deficient in rang- 
ing power, steadiness of flight and ac- 
curacy for game shooting at over 300 yards. 

The ’06 150-grain bullet has 2,014 grains; 
the .22 H. P. bullet has 1,745 grains; 
the .250 87-grain bullet has 1,696 grains— 
per square inch. Therefore it would seem 
that tne .250 is the worst offender of the 
high-power Spitzers as made at present in 
sporting rifles. Let us all pray that the 
new urchin will eat pyrocellulose powder 
and in every way prove superior to its pre- 
decessor. 

If this cartridge had been given a 100- 
grain bullet at lower velocity—say 2,800 
foot seconds—it would have had practically 
the same energy (1,740 foot pounds), a 
longer, steadier flight, and not had the ten- 
dency to fly to pieces so quickly, give bet- 
ter penetration, and, I believe, proved a 
better game getter than its energy would 
indicate as compared with the 87-grain bul- 
let. Mr. Newton informed me that this was 
his idea of the new cartridge. 

The writer being a dyed-in-the-wool rifle 
crank; would like to see the Savage people 
put out a rifle designed something on the 
lines of the 1899 model, having a solid top, 
side ejection, with a magazine something 
like the old Remington-Lee, a nice pistol 
grip stock like Wundhamer makes, and take 
down similar to the present Savage, to use 
a .22 made by necking down the .250 shell 
to .22 and using a .90-grain bullet giving not 
less than 3,000 foot seconds velocity; a .25 
and .28 like those designed by Mr. Newton, 
and the .30 Adolph. We earnestly believe 
that this combination would soon prove to 
be all that is necessary for the United 
States of America, and make the other fel- 
lows get down to business or quit. 

B, N. HARRINGTON. 


Further Particulars Concerning The .280 Ross 


The following extract from a letter from 
the Ross Rifle Co., in which they refer to a 
statement made by me in the September 
number of Outdoor Life, will without doubt 
prove of considerable interest to those con- 
sidering the purchase of a Ross rifle: 

“Touching your remarks in the fourth par- 
agraph with regard to the bolt handle, we 
should explain to you that on all our rifles 


shipped to the United States the bolt handle 
is turned down close to the side.” 

This, in my opinion, would be such an 
improvement that, if purchasing one of 
these rifles, I should be certain to stipulate 
that one of this type be sent instead of one 
with the bolt such as was on the gun I 
briefly wrote of in the September number. 

Mr. Elliott, whose article will probably 
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appear in this number, mentions the Ross 
failing to extract several shells. While the 
same gun, in my hands, failed to eject prop- 
erly, until towards the last of my experience 
with it, as mentioned in my article, I can 
state positively that there was absolutely 
no difficulty whatever experienced so far as 
cartridges being drawn from the chamber 
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with ease. In fact, had one operated the 
gun with his eyes shut, he could not have 
known whether he was manipulating an 
empty or a loaded gun, as the fired shells 
always came from the chamber so easily. 
Why it should have failed in extracting in 
Mr. Elliott’s and his shooting companion’s 
hands, I do not know. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


New Features in Savage Arms 


The growing popularity of the Patridge 
sights has induced the Savage Arms Co. to 
supply their .32 and .380 automatic pistols 
equipped with these sights when desired. 
As many may not be familiar with the Pat 
ridge sights, a brief description of same 
may prove of interest. The rear sighting 
notch is square instead of being the usuai 
“V,” or more generally preferred “U.” This 
square notch is usually cut deeper and is 
much coarser than any other form of rear 
sight, but can be had on the Savage pistols 
either small, medium or large, as the 
shooter may prefer. The coarse is the size 
generally recommended and mostly in use. 
The front sight is made of such size as to 
almost fill the rear sighting notch, being of 
such width as to permit of a very little light 
to appear at either side of same when draw 
ing a bead through the rear square notch. 
In use it is intended for the top of the 
front sight, which is perfectly flat in appear- 
ance when aiming, to appear level with the 
top of the rear sight. As many of the most 
expert target-shooters prefer the Patridge 
sights for the finest work, it may be pre- 
dicted inat these sights will be found on 
many of the Savage auto pistols soon. In 
fact, many are now being used by Savage 
pistol owners with greatest satisfaction. 

Some time ago I asked Mr. DeAngelis, 
who was responsible for the spur cocking 
lever, which can now be had, when desired, 
on the Savage automatic pistols, and his 
answer was something like this: “I believe 
that he is every practical pistol user 
who ever got a pistol into his hands, The 
first time I got hold of one of the pisto!s 
years ago I recommended it, and even went 
so far as to have a jeweler make a spur 
cocking lever for me by hand, ’way back 
in 1910, but even before that Mr. Wood had 
himself felt the advisability of it, and hal 
had three or four models made up here at 
the factory. As nearly as I can get at it, 
ihe order in which spur cocking levers wer2 
advocated here at the factory is as follows. 
First by Mr. Wood, then by Mr. Glaser, then 
by me, then by C. A. Nelson and then by 
Maurice F. Smith.” 

The standard Savage automatic pistols 
will be sent out minus the cocking spur, 23 
heretofore, as many will not care for the 
latter feature, which can be had on special 
order. As for myself, I very much prefer 


the pistol with the cocking spur. With this 
desirable feature, one may carry the weapon 
with perfect safety with the hammer low- 
ered and have the chamber loaded, and, 
after a very little practice, find that he can 
cock for the first shot as readily and quickly 
as any one-hand gun. It would be very dif- 
ficult to design a neater-shaped hammer 
spur than the one supplied on these pistols. 
They are of such shape as to best facilitate 
cocking readily and to add greatly to the 
neat appearance of the arm. 

The rear wind gauge sight now beiug of- 
fered by the Savage people is deserving of 
special mention. This will be the standard 
rear sight for the ’99 model unless rifles 
are ordered equipped with other sights. The 
sight can be easily and quickly elevated to 
any desired position without removing the 
rifle from the shoulder. Fine graduation 
marks enable the shooter to accurately ad- 
just for windage readily. This is the sigh* 
that many have been looking for for years. 
Shooting now at various ranges, or using 
various loads in the same rifle, each re- 
quiring special adjustment of sights for ele- 
vation, and many of them also requiring a 
certain allowance for windage, can be un- 
dertaken without the uncertainties hereto- 
fore existing when using other forms of 
open sights minus the wind gauge feature. 
The sight is a flat top one, has a very fine 
sighting notch, and is of such design and 
workmanship as to add to the attractive 
appearance of any rifle. 

The Savage company are now placing on 
their ’99 model Featherweight rifles (on 
special orders) without extra charge, a cor- 
rugated steel shotgun butt plate possessing 
special merit, It is neat in design and will 
not slip while manipulating the gun while 
at the shoulder. The usual smooth-as-glass 
shotgun butt plate has always been disliked 
very much by the writer, but this new Sav- 
age shotgun butt plate, being free from the 
defects found in many others, can be 
strongly recommended. 

All ’99 model Savage rifles, when ordered 
with pistol grip stocks, will be supplied with 
a new style pistol grip. This is the third 
pistol grip the Savage people have offered 
for the ’99 model, and, in my opinion, far 
the best. It is so far superior to any of the 


older styles that I imagine many having ri- 
fles with either of the first patterns, will, on 
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learning of the new one, discard the old for 
the latter. It has been shoved up nearer 
the trigger guard than any of its predeces- 
sors, where it should be; is more sharply 
curved, and is, in my opinion, far better than 
either of the others, I cannot say positive- 
ly, but as near as I am able to judge, it 
seems to have been modeled pretty closely 
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after the excellent cut made for me to be 
used with my article, “Pistol Grips,’ by Mr. 
E. H. Hooper, in Outdoor Life, away back 
in 1906. The man who likes a handful of 
pistol grip, said grip properly shaped and 
conveniently located, will fall in love with 
this new Savage feature. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Accuracy of the .25-20 W. H. V. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent article 
by Lieutenant Whelen, “Wilderness Dope 
and Range Experience,” he makes the state- 
ment that in all those cartridges used in 
the Winchester model 1892, the low-pres- 
sure smokeless, and the lead bullet, black 
powder cartridge is in all cases more ac- 
curate than the high-velocity loads used in 
this model. This statement is entirely un- 
true. In the summer of 1910 I purchased a 
.25-20 Winchester 1892 carbine with ordi- 
nary soft steel barrel, intending to use in 
it the regular black powder cartridge. I 
found that this rifle, with the high velocity 
cartridge, was capable of making a group 
from one-fourth to one-half the size of the 
best that I could secure with the black 
powder load furnished by the factories; 
also I found that a .25-20 Marlin (pump ac- 
tion) and another .25-20 model 1892 Win- 
chester carbine, fitted with nickel steel bar- 
rel, confirmed in every way these findings 


as to the extremely superior accuracy of 
the high velocity load over the lead bullet, 
black powder cartridge. 

The original soft-steel Winchester .25-20 
taught me that the high-velocity load can- 
not be used without badly pitting the bar- 
rel in a few hundred shots, and in the 1892 
model it is necessary to order a nickel-steel 
barrel at $5.00 extra over the price of the 
regular rifle. No trouble whatever has been 
experienced in the lasting qualities of these 
nickel-steel barrels with high-velocity loads. 

While I have not tested the H. V. .32-20 
load for accuracy in comparison with the 
black-powder, lead-bullet load, it is my opin- 
ion that the Lieutenant’s statement will 
not apply to this load either. In speaking 
of the comparative size of the groups be- 
ing one-half to one-fourth the size of an- 
other, I mean that the area covered will be 
one-half to one-fourth as large. 

California. FRANK M. WOODS. 


Favors Rifles of the .30-30 Class for Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Arms and 
Ammunition Department of Outdoor Life 
some of your contributors in discussing 
rifles advocate a law prohibiting the use of 
rifles of the .30-30 class on deer and recom- 
mend the .405 and .50-110 high-power. They 
produce a table of figures, estimating the 
power of the various cartridges, in which it 
appears that the .30-30 is more powerful 
than most of the old black-powder, large- 
caliber rifles—guns that helped exterminate 
the buffalo and that have always been con- 
sidered powerful enough for the largest 
American game. The argument is made in 
favor of the .405, that its recoil is only equal 
to a 12-gauge shotgun, but the writer in 
making the comparison failed to consider 
that the scatter of a shotgun at fifty yards 
will take care of a pretty good sized flinch— 
a flinch that would cause a hunter to miss 
a deer entirely at 100 yards with a .405 
rifle. 

The further statement is made that many 
deer are wounded with the .30-30s that es- 
cape, and are found dead long afterward, 
but such statements are merely conjecture, 
for it is clear that unless a deer so shot is 
found within a short time after its death, 
all evidence of the cause of its death will 


have been destroyed by decay or by flesh- 
eating wild animals and birds; and anyone 
who says that such a deer was killed by a 
certain kind of gun is simply drawing on 
his imagination. 

It is more often the case that where 
wounded deer escape and die they are shot 
at extremely long range, where the hunter 
has not one chance in a dozen of making a 
fair hit. That is as likely to happen with 
a .405 as with a .30-30. The fellow who 
shoots at deer as far as he can see them 
will burn a lot of ammunition and make all 
game within hearing distance wild and alert. 
Such a hunter will not get as much game 
as the still hunter who makes as little noise 
as possible and takes only fair shots. A box 
of .30-30s often lasts the still hunter a whole 
trip; he doesn’t often miss, and there will 
be no cripples. 

There are a lot of us who don’t get a deer 
every day we hunt, and when after a hard 
day’s tramp we are returning to camp 
empty-handed, we like to pick up a grouse 
or two, or maybe a cottontail or snowshoe, 
to help out the bacon, and we don’t want to 
have to do this with a .50-110. We like 
occasionally to indulge in a little target 
practice, and not have to pay 6 or 7 cents 
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a shot, to be beaten by the fellow with a 
.30-30 who doesn’t have to flinch. We don’t 
in the least object to anyone hunting deer 
with an elephant gun, so long as we can use 
a .30-30 or any other gun that suits us. The 
fact that there are fifty .20-30s in use by 
practical hunters to one .405 or .50-110 is 
proof of their worth. A hunter when look- 
ing for deer doesn’t need to pack two or 
three pounds of extra gun for the remote 
chance of meeting a bear. True, that chance 
may come to him; in that event his .30-30 
will do, if he doesn’t get rattled. Should he 
become rattled, a .50-110 would not serve 
him any better. 


I have no fault to find with the fellow 
who may disagree with me; that is his privi- 
lege. It is natural for a man to have faith 
in the gun he has had success with. Per- 
sonally I have two pets—a .33 Winchester, 
specially stocked, and an ordinary Winches- 
ter .30-30 carbine. Both guns are sighted 
with Lyman’s peep and Sheard’s front 
sights. I have a preference for the carbine 
because it is lighter and handier for all- 
around use. G. A. TREMPER. 

Montana. 


(Note.—“Them’s my sentiments, tew!”’— 
Editor.) 


The .25 Auto Pistol Cartridge in the Marble Auxiliary 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice inquiry in 
the March number of Outdoor Life as to the 
use of the .25 Colt auto pistol? cartridge in 
the Marble-Brayton auxiliary chamber. I 
have never tried using this cartridge for 
the reason that this bullet is too small in 
diameter to expect any sort of accuracy 
whatever. I am enclosing a bullet for your 
amusement. This was cut out of a U. M. C. 
shell of .25 Colt caliber. If you will insert 
in a clean-barreled .25-35 Winchester muz- 
zle you will find that the pressure to drive 
it through can easily be generated by a 
“one-lunger’—in fact, if stood upright it 
will drop through the bore of a slightly- 
worn barrel. Mr. Haines speaks of these 
cartridges key-holing, etc., and blames the 
cartridges, which he states were of foreign 
make, If the cartridge was for the .25 auto 


pistol the blame probably lies with the 
makers for putting out a chamber to use 
this .25 Colt cartridge in .25-35 rifle. In 
larger calibers, especially with lead bullets, 
these circumstances might not render in- 
effective the use of a bullet so badly under- 
sized, but with these small, light, metal- 
cased bullets, fired in a barrel where they 
do not even fit the space between the lands, 
and with the small charge of powder used, 
there is not the slightest possible doubt in 
my opinion that they will prove an absolute 
failure as far as accuracy is concerned. In 
using the .32 Colt in a .30 caliber rifle it 
should be observed that these bullets are, 
before firing, of the full .308 size, and this 
fact alone forecasts the successful results 
such as you illustrate in your March num- 
ber. FRANK M. WOODS. 
California. 


Is There a Powder Plot? 


For some years past the du Pont Powder 
Co. has been the target for certain parties, 
who either have not understood the motives 
back of the acts or policies of this com- 
pany, or who have been bent on malicious- 
ly misrepresenting facts. In order to set 
the du Pont Powder Company right before 
the American sportsmen, we take pleasure 
in reproducing herewith a letter written 
to Harper’s Weekly by E. G. Buckner, vice 
president of the du Pont Powder Co., in an- 
swer to two articles that had previously ap- 
peared in that publication. This letter is 
not published at the request of the du Pont 
Company or anyone else, but purely from 
a desire to set this company’s position 
clearly before the sportsmen and shooters 
of this country, and for the general inter- 
esting information to shooters which it 
contains: 


Harper’s Weekly recently printed two ar- 
ticles under the titles, “The Powder Trust,” 
and “The Powder Plot,” which grossly mis- 
represented the du Pont Powder Company, 
and did it great injustice, 


As a matter of fact there is no statement, 
inference or conclusion reflecting on the du 
Pont Powder Company in either article that 
is not wholly fallacious. 

(1) It was intended that the readers of 
Harper’s Weekly should be convinced that the 
du Pont Powder Company, in entering into 
a certain contract with German manufactur- 
ers twenty-five years ago, violated the fed- 
eral statute and were guilty of felony. 

What are the facts? 

In 1889 Admiral Folger, chief of the bureau 
of ordnance, Navy Department, convinced 
that the brown prismatic powder, manufac- 
tured abroad, was superior to that used in 
our navy, ordered the du Pont Powder Com- 
pany to secure these processes. 

Armed with letters from Mr. Blaine, then 
secretary of state, to our ministers abroad, 
explaining his mission, Alfred I. du Pont, 
went to Europe and contracted for the right 
to manufacture this powder, compensation to 
be made by the payment of a royalty per 
pound on the powder manufactured until the 
same aggregated $100,000. Thus our govern- 
ment was not only. familiar with the contract, 
but a party to it, for it obligated itself to 
pay, and did pay, these royalties. 

We did “keep the German manufacturer in- 
formed of the amount of powder manufac- 
tured for our government.” How would it 
have been otherwise when our government 
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was the only purchaser and we had to make 
an accounting for every pound of powder 
manufactured? 

The records are public, and I defy anyone 
to show from them anything justifying the 
astounding charge that the du Ponts in mak- 
ing or carrying out this contract were the 
“monopoly paid spies of a foreign govern- 
ment” and therefore guilty of treason. 

This contract came to an end in 1898. It 
in no manner related to our present smoke- 
less powder. 

(2) It is charged that the du Pont Com- 
pany, in selling to foreign governments the 
“identical powder used by our own govern- 
ment,” betrayed government nowder secrets 
and was thereby “guilty of a criminal of- 
fense.” 

The utter nonsense of this will be appar- 
ent when the fact is known that the du Pont 
Powder Company has never sold a pound of 
smokeless powder abroad without first con 
sulting with government officials, and, in 
each instance, the powder sold has been test- 
ed by government officers at the govern- 
ment proving ground, 

There are no “powder secrets” The identi 
cal specifications on which the present gov- 
ernment powder is made are printed in a 
book published by Major Erasmus M. Wea- 
ver, of the army, and on sale at bookstores. 
Likewise, the specifications on which cord- 
ite, Great Britain’s powder, is made, are 
printed and sold by authoritv of “his majes- 
ty’s government.” Almost any chemist could 
take the publications referred to and make 
smokeless powder, but I doubt if it would 
be made with economy. 

Every European nation that manufactures 
powder sells the identical powder used by 
such government wherever it can, as it sells 
armor, battleships, guns and all other ord- 
nance material. European nations even go 
so far as to detail their army and navy offi- 
cers to go to other countries and assist their 
manufacturers in landing these contracts. 

The development of the smokeless powder 
which we now manufacture for our govern- 
ment covers a period of about thirty years. 
It originated in France in 1883 when M, Vieille 
produced guncotton adapted to the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powder. At once the 
world’s inventors directed every effort toward 
devising some method by which this explo- 
sive could be utilized in guns. Mendeleef, a 
Russian, solved this problem, and in a maga- 
zine article told how this guncotton might be 
colloided, that is, mixed into a plastic mass 
suitable to be pressed through a die. Lieu- 
tenant Bernadou, of the navy. who was at 
that time abroad, returned home with this 
information and in conjunction with Admiral 
Converse took out patents on these processes 
in the United States. No powder was ever 
manufactured, however, successfully under 
these patents, nor under the patent of 
Charles E. Monroe whose work is mentioned 
in Harper’s Weekly. Admiral Converse him 
self in printed government reports has testi- 
fied that the government never bought any 
powder manufactured under the Bernadou 


was recognized that the then known 
methods of manufacture were hazardous. 

Then it was that Francis G. du Pont in- 
vented and patented a process and machine 
for the dehydration of guncotton, that is, 
handling it in a wet state, that eliminated 
all danger, and, as Admiral Strauss of our 
navy says, “made the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder a safe industry.” 

The next problem was the adaptation of 
this powder to guns of different caliber. 
This problem was solved by Hudson Maxim, 
an employé of the du Pont Company, who 
invented the multi-perforated grain; and the 
du Pont Company was given credit for it by 
Mr. Tracey, secretary of the navy, in his 
annual report to Congress. 
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Harper’s Weekly observes that during 
these early days private manufacturers “had 
not been showing up very well.” Let us see: 

(First) Vieille had produced guncotton in 
France, 

(Second) Mendeleef, of Russia, had told us 
how to colloid it. 

(Third) Francis G. du Pont had told us 
how to eliminate danger in the manufacture. 

(Fourth) Hudson Maxim, an employé of the 
du Pont Company, had invented the multi- 
perforated grain that gave absolute contro: 
over the burning. 

It will thus be seen that of the four great 
steps in the development of smokeless pow- 
der, two stand to the credit of the du Pont 
Company. 

In rapid succession there followed valua 
ble inventions which not only resulted in im- 
proving the powder but in reducing the cost 
—methods and devices for recovering alco- 
hol, reworking powder, ‘stabilizing the pow- 
der and more than doubling its life, nitrat- 
ing guncotton, etc., which were worked out 
in du Pont laboratories and experimental 
plants and credit for which has time and 
again been given to the du Pont Company 
by army and navy officers. 

The du Pont Company invented a small 
arms powder, and a machine for its manu- 
facture, the admitted value of which to the 
government was greater than our aggregate 
profits on all the business we have ever 
done with the government. The govern- 
ment is manufacturing this powder with this 
machine while Congress by limitations on 
appropriation bills prohibits the purchase of 
this powder from the du Ponts. 

It is the accumulated experience of dec- 
ades that has given the du Ponts primacy 
in the manufacture of explosives; enabling 
them to work out processes, machinery and 
economies so essential to commercial suc 
eess; and let it be known and remembered 
that every process and invention perfectei 
by the du Ponts has been turned over to 
the government, practically without cost, for 
use in its two plants. 

With the above recital in mind, every item 
of which can be verified by official records, 
if there are any smokeless powder secrets, 
whose are they? 

I would not have anyone infer that I con- 
tend that army and navy officers have not 
aided in the development of our present 
smokeless powder, but I deny. nor will they 
contend, that the service rendered by them 
justifies the claim in Harper’s Weekly as to 
government secrets. They have tested and 
criticized and suggested. The du Ponts in 
their laboratories and experimental plants 
spent money and brought results. 

(3) It would be made to appear that Sena- 
tor Henry Algernon du Pont, who since 1906 
has been identified with the committees on 
“military affairs’ and “expenditures in the 
War Department” of the Senate, has been 
looking after the interests of the du Pont 
Company in Washington. This is ridiculous. 
Senator du Pont is neither an officer, a di- 
rector, a stockholder, or an employé of the 
company; nor has he been since elected to the 
Senate, nor has he ever made any effort to 
assist it in Washington. During the eight 
years he has been in the United States Sen- 
ate the price of smokeless powder for large 
guns has been reduced six times; from 70 
cents to 53 cents per pound;and such lim- 
itations have been placed on the bills going 
out of his committees as to render it impos- 
sible for the army now to purchase any 
powder from the du Ponts. 

Now the foregoing statements, every one 
of which can be verified and substantiated 
by official records, establish the following 
facts: 

(1) That the contract for brown prismatic 
powder was made at the instance and with 
the approval of the government. 
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(2) That if there are any smokeless pow- 
der secrets, they are du Pont secrets. 

(3) That while Senator Henry Algernon du 
Pont has been senator nothing advantageous 
to the du Pont Company has come from his 
committees. 


These facts being established, I submit 
that I am justified in contending that the 
charges carried in the two articles in Harp- 
er’s Weekly are without warrant or excuse 
and are grossly and outragegously unjust and 
unfair. E. G. BUCKNER. 


Information Desired Concerning .22 Caliber Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For some time 
past I have been trying to make up my 
mind which of the many .22 caliber pistols 
on the market was the best for all-around 


shooting, and yet good enough to use in 
quite careful work. Would like to hear 
from some one who has had experience 
with the different makes. 

Nebraska, JACK CROOKSTON. 


Metallic Fouling in the Ross .280 Sporting Rifle 


The letter which follows was received 
from the Ross Rifle Co., a short time ago, 
in answer to one from me in which I men- 
tioned the failure of the ejector to work 
properly in the .280 Ross, which was sent 
me for trial: also goes quite fully into the 
metallic fouling as associated with the .280 
Ross rifle, which was also a matter I asked 
for enlightenment on. 

I think it will prove of especial interest 
to users of the .280 Ross rifle to learn that 
this company is now prepared to supply 
steel-jacketed bullets, which do not metal 
foul, for this rifle. I have received a great 
many letters from various writers, asking 
why such bullets were not offered by the 
American cartridge makers. The argument 
was made that fcreign concerns used them; 
why not the American makers. I do not 
know. The letter referred to follows: 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


“We have delayed replying to your letter 
of June 15th until we could go fully into 
the matter. 

“Frankly, we might say that we have ex- 
perienced a few cases of the failure of the 
ejector to throw the empty shell clear of 
the receiver, but these cases occurred prior 
to our appointing an independent inspector, 
who carefully looks into all these matters 
before the rifles are shipped. Unfortunate- 
ly, in your case our inspector was out of 
town, and in our efforts to get your rifle 
forwarded without further delay, it went 
out without his approval. 

“You may be interested in the following 
brief history of metallic fouling, as associ- 
ated with our developments of the .280 high- 
velocity cartridge: 

“When we first produced the .280—about 
1906—we had considerable difficulty with 
metallic fouling and accuracy troubles. Un- 
til the latter end of 1909 the matter culmin- 
ated in our deciding to manufacture our 
own ammunition, and first of all to begin 
by making the bullets. A detailed study of 
the conditions followed. 

“Cupro-nickel is one of the many varie- 
ties of copper alloys which, taken as a 


whole, may perhaps be described as one of 
the most “tricky” and elusive of all metallic 
alloys. One of its principal idiosyncrasies 
is what is known as ‘fuming-off,’ which has 
for its effect that you do not get out of the 
melting pot what you put into it. 

“The practical effect of this is that the 
cupro-nickel trade has fallen into the hands 
of comparatively very few firms, who have 
the monopoly. Generally speaking, the po 
sition is that you have to take what cupro- 
nickel manufacturers are willing to supply 
you with. 

“What we did, however, was to go away 
altogether from an elusive material and a 
limited market, and we began experiment- 
ing with steel envelopes. These were tried 
out by the public at the Bisley meets of 
1911, 1912 and 1913. 

“Since the appointment of our special in- 
spector, already referred to, we have not 
heard of any trouble arising from metallic 
fouling with the steel-jacketed bullets as 
made by us, nor, in fact, from any cause 
whatever. At the same time, if the steel 
jackets are not properly made considerable 
trouble may be experienced in this direc- 
tion. 

“The only objection that we have been 
able to trace so far in connection with 
steel-jacketed bullets is that a somewhat 
lower velocity is obtained than from cor- 
responding bullets with cupro-nickel jackets, 
the assumption being that steel against 
steel develops more friction than steel on 
cupro-nickel. 

‘What we have said so far refers to the 
higher form of accuracy, our viewpoint be- 
ing that the principal objections to cupro- 
nickel were on account of loss of accuracy. 
Now, the degree of accuracy required for 
match shooting was that string after string 
of shots were required to be delivered into 
a space not exceeding 2 feet in height at 
1,100 yards. This was a very different prop- 
osition to the degree of accuracy necessary 
for a sporting rifle. 

“In view of the fact that the ordinary 
deer measures somewhat over 18 inches in 
depth at the shoulder, and that the tra- 
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jectory of our ammunition allowed reason- 
ably good work to be done at unknown 
ranges, well up to, if not over, 500 yards, 
our point of view was that if the rifle and 
ammunition could be relied on to shoot at 
something under a foot at 500 yards, a 
more than ample degree of accuracy was 
secured. Metallic fouling seemed to us to 
increase at least directly as the velocity, 
and we also found that the cupro-nickel 
which fouled less was obtainable in the 
United States. We consequently began by 
having the bullets made in the States to our 
specifications from cupronickel, but we 
subsequently dropped this and allowed our 
contractors to make the bullet jackets of 
the same material as used for the Spring- 
field rifle. The Springfield jackets fouled 
more than those made to our own specifica- 
tion. At the same time, the extra trouble in- 
volved in obtaining special metal did not 
seem to be offset by the extra amount of 
metallic fouling deposit by the regulation 
metal used in the Springfield rifle. In 
short, we felt that by allowing our bullets 
to be made with the same jacket material 
as the Springfield, we could not be running 
our customers into any difficulties from me- 
tallic fouling from a sporting point of view. 

“We have also found that firing a shot or 
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two with our steel-jacketed bullets very ef- 
fectively removes cupronickel fouling. 
Some time ago we sent a variation of our 
steel-jacketed Bisley bullets to Africa, 
where they have been thoroughly tried out, 
and the reports received are most satisfac- 
tory, indicating that they are very suitable 
and effective for all game, rhino and ele- 
phant excepted. 

“In view of this, we are putting on the 
market .280 ammunition loaded with our 
African bullet. It may be that in time this 
bullet will entirely supersede our copper- 
tube, nickel-clad bullet. In any circum- 
stances, we feel that a shot fired occasion- 
ally with the African bullet will keep down 
metallic fouling to a degree which even an 
expert will approve of. Just what ‘occasion- 
ally’ means we are not prepared to say def- 
initely at the present moment. We should 
think, however, that one steel bullet fired 
every ten or perhaps twenty rounds ought 
to keep things in nice condition. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that the 
atmosphere and the thermometer play im- 
portant parts in metallic fouling, and con- 
sequently a rule which might well apply in 
the winter in Canada or in Great Britain 
in the summer might not equally apply in 
other parts of the world.” 


A Satisfactory Gold Bead Sight 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You probably re- 
member an article by me a few months ago 
in which I condemned the gold bead sights 
for revolvers on account of their shooting 
away from the light. Well, I have found an 
ideal sight at last, and it’s a gold bead, too. 
It’s the Stewart sight, manufactured by C. 
W. DuBois, and is so constructed that the 
light always hits the sight at the same 
place. (In some respects it has the same 
principal as Mr. Haines described in his 
article.) 

It is much stronger than any ivory head 


can be made (guaranteed against coming 
off for twenty years), and can be made as 
small as you like and yet be strong—a point 
which will be appreciated by all who wish 
to shoot at a distance without having bead 
cover all the animal aimed at. 

I always thought my Sheard sight about 
right on a rifle, but this is all right on even 
the short revolver and does not shoot away 
rfom the light, so far as I can see. In fact, 
I consider it the best sporting front sight 
made. W. R. JACKSON. 

California. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


L. H. Ellis, Silver City, N. M.—Kindly 
tell me what you would think of a saddle 
gun made up, double-barrel, .30-30 or .30-40 
rifle under a 16-gauge shot barrel, barrels 
to be twenty inches long and not to exceed 
seven pounds in weight. Where could I get 
one made and about what would it cost? 


Answer:—This query was answered by 
letter, but thinking that information con- 
cerning such an arm will undoubtedly prove 
of general interest to our readers, we have 
thought best to use in the Query Depart- 
ment as well. We do not know of any gun- 
maker in the United States but Mr. Fred 
Adolph, who is prepared to make a gun such 
as is mentioned above. He can supply such 


guns made with either the shot barrel above 
and rifle barrel underneath, or the reverse, 
but he strongly advises having the shot bar- 
rel on top. They can be made by him with 
either under- or top-lever, and made either 
plain or fancy finish, the plain guns costing 
$100, while the more expensive ones range 
up to as high as $500, or even more, depend- 
ing on the style of engraving, carving, etc. 
Also can be made with telescope sight. Mr. 
Adolph believes that the barrels should be 
twenty-five inches in length instead of as 
short as twenty. Such length will give bet- 
ter results than the shorter one. If made 
16-gauge shot barrel and .30-30 rifle barrel, 
the gun could be made as light as six 
pounds and as light as 74 or 7% pounds if 
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made for the .30-40, the Krag .25 or .30 New- 
ton Express. It is our opinion that such 
guns would be found exceptionally valuable 
for many purposes. It seems unfortunate, 
however, that the price at which they are 
sold is rather more than the general shoot- 
er is usually prepared to pay. 


G. F. G., Pendleton, Oregon:—Recently, 
while using a .22 h. p. Savage, I discovered 
a defect in one of the cartridges. The bul- 
let was telescoped, becoming fast in the 
point, so that just a small part of it showed. 
It was so tight as to press hard against the 
load. I inquired of friends of the probable 
result if the cartridge had been fired, and 
some said that the explosion would have 
ruined the gun and inflicted injuries to 
myself, while others said that the bullet 
would hav« discharged in the ordinary way. 
In the modern rifle, what danger is to be 
expected in the case of a defective cart- 
ridge, either of the kind I mention or in 
some other defect? 


Answer by the Savage Arms Co.:—“In 
regard to whether it would be dangerous to 
fire a .22 S. h. p. cartridge when the bullet 
had been set back into the shell so that it 
rested on top of the powder, this would de- 
pend to some extent on the kind of powder 
with which the cartridge was loaded. Theor- 
etically, dangerous pressures would be 
reached if the cartridge was loaded with 
Lightning powder, although practically 
cartridges in that condition loaded with 
Lightning powder heave been fired on a 
number of occasions without trouble. If the 
cartridge is loaded with powder of the M. 
’09 Military type, as all Savage cartridges 
in this caliber are loaded at present, no in- 
jury would result, but experience indicates 
that the elevation of the shot would be 
low.” 


Sheldon I. Kellogg, East Oakland, Calif.: 
—Sometime won’t you please expatiate on 
the merits (or otherwise) of the Winchester 
.44 h. v. cartridge and its use for deer-get- 
ting at short and medium ranges? Does 
this cartridge come in a hollow point? 


Answer:—From the writer’s limited ex- 
perience with the .44 W. h. v. cartridge in 
the ’92 model Winchester rifle, he has 
formed the opinion that at short and med- 
ium ranges this cartridge will give a good 
account of itself on deer. In fact for deer- 
shooting, provided the range seldom ex- 
ceeds 150 yards, the .44-40 and .38-40 are 
well liked by many deer hunters, The writ- 
er has killed a number of deer with the lat- 
ter cartridge in the ’92 model rifle, and 


while he appreciates the value of high ve- 
locity and flat trajectory to be had when 
the modern high-power rifles are used for 
much of the big game shooting, at the same 
time he does not hesitate to say that for 
such game as deer, at ordinary ranges, he 
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has found rifles of the .38-40 and .44-40 
class quite satisfactory. While he has made 
no tests to determine the comparative ac- 
curacy of the two types—the high velocity 
and the ordinary smokeless and black pow- 
der cartridges in these calibers—it has al- 
ways been his opinion that the ordinary 
low-velocity cartridges were more accurate 
than the high-velocity ones. The light 
weight, slight recoil, and ease with which 
the action of these guns work, are all tempt- 
ing features to the man who desires an ef- 
fective arm for deer shooting, and smaller 
game, at moderate ranges, while the inex- 
pensive ammunition used in them has much 
to do with the popularity enjoyed by rifles 
using the cartridges adapted to this model. 
The Winchester people do not supply the 
h. v. cartridges with hollow-point bullets. 
Even if these were to be had, the writer 
would prefer the solid bullets, soft points, 
if using the h. v. or ordinary smokeless 
cartridges, or solid lead bullets if using the 
black-powder cartridges, as both of the lat- 
ter have been found to upset sufficiently 
on game to give good killing effect. It is 
his opinion that the hollow point would 
mushroom rather excessively which would 
reduce penetration too much to permit of 
as regular killing results, under average 
conditions, as would be obtained when the 
solid bullets were used. The following 
from the Winchester company concerning 
the .44-40 W. h. v. and .38-40 W. h. v. cart- 
ridges will probably prove of interest to you 
and is, therefare, quoted here as follows: 

“At ranges of 300 yards the .44 Winches- 
ter h. v. smokeless powder cartridge gives 
fair accuracy. At ranges beyond 300 yards 
it will not be found as accurate as the reg- 
ular ammunition. The .388 W. h. v. gives 
good accuracy at 500 yards, and, in fact, is 
more accurate at this distance than the 
regular black or smokeless powder cart- 
ridge. This is a condition which we are un- 
able to account for, but is the result of tests 
which we have recently made with these 
cartridges. At 150 yards the accuracy with 
the high-velocity, while good, is not quite 
as good as the regular ammunition.” 

All that has been written above applies 
to the .44-40 and .38-40 cartridges. It may 
prove of interest to you, however, to men- 
tion that Mr. Frank M. Woods, well known 
to Outdoor Life readers, has tested out the 
.25-20 h. v. cartridges and found them to be 
more accurate than the regular black-pow- 
der cartridges, and believes that the .32-20 
would also show better accuracy than the 
black-powder cartridge of the same size. 
This will come as a surprise to some, no 
doubt, as the opinion generally prevails, we 
believe, that all of the high-velocity cart- 
ridges were inferior in accuracy to the same 
shells loaded with low-velocity ammunition. 
Possibly this opinion has been formed from 
the experience of shooters using the .38-40 
and .44-40 h. v. calibers. 
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The Sea Girt Shoot 


Sea Girt, N. J., Sept. 8—(Special corres- 
pondence Outdoor Life.)—The twenty-fourth 
Sea Girt Shooting Tournament, since the 
National Rifle Association matches were re- 
vived on the Jersey range in 1891 through 
the initiative of Brig. Gen. Bird W. Spencer, 
inspector general of rifle practice, New Jer- 
sey, closed this morning, fourteen days of 
battling, on the most beautiful range in the 
country and under almost ideal conditions, 
except for one half day storm, for champion- 
ship honors under the joint auspices of the 
National Rifle Association, the New Jersey 
Rifle Ascociation, the New York Rifle Asso- 
ciation, and the War Department and the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice in the United States, under which 
latter two organizations were shot the na- 
tional divisional matches of Division A 
(comprising the New England and Middle- 
Atlantic states and the District of Colum- 
bia). 

A fine shoot it was, which sent several 
records overboard; which brought to the fir- 
ing line the picket teams of sharpshooters 
from the U, S. army and marine corps, and 
from the National guards of Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, West Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, and individual con- 
testants from Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia; which was run off 
with speed under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
Bird W. Spei.cer, and which drew large and 
gay galleries from the adjoining thirty-five 
mile string of Atlantic coast resorts—Amer- 
ica’s greatest summer playground—reaching 
from Barnegat Bay, ten miles below the 
range, to Sandy Hook, twenty-five miles to 
the north. When the contestants were not 
banging the bull’s-eye, they jumped over 
the pit embankments into the ocean surf 
or journeyed to Spring Lake, Asbury 
Park, or Long Branch—or went crabbing 
off the end of the revolver range in the 
Squaw River, across which stands the 
sheltered brick, by the now burnt Union 
House, where Robert Louis Stevenson 
rested in ’88 and wove thrilling tales of land 
and sea. 

Massachusetts and the U. S, marine corps 
divided the team honors of the fortnight’s 
fighting. The Bay staters bagged the 
Sadler trophy, the McAlpin trophy, and 
yesterday the culminating event of the 
tourney, the national divisional match. The 
Marines won the $3,000 Dryden trophy and 
the Seventy-first Regiment trophy. 

Sweepingly decisive was the Massachu- 
setts victory in the all-day struggle, yester- 
day, for the rifle team championship. By 
64 points—3,720 against 3,656 out of possi- 
ble 4,200—it defeated the Marines. That 
is a long lead as rifle battles between fair- 
ly equal contestants go these days. New 


York, the only state that ever won the Na- 
tional trophy, which it took here the first 
three times it was shot for (1903, 1904 and 
1905), landed third with 3,646; the District 
of Columbia fourth, 3,597; New Jersey fifth, 
3,586; the U. S. Army, sixth, 3,571, and 
West Virginia, seventh, 3,548. Massachu- 
setts took the lead in the first range and 
increased on each succeeding six ranges. 
The 1,000-yard stage was shot in a ripping, 
zigzag wind that tore most of the scores to 
pieces. The surprise of the day was the 
blow-up of the Army team. 


The winning Massachusetts team  in- 
cluded five veteran marksmen—Western 
teams met at the 1913 and preceding 
Camp Perry national tournaments—Sergt. 


J. T. Lawless, Capt. Stuart W. Wise, mem- 
ber of the U. S. team that won the Pan- 
American championship at Buenos Aires in 
1912; Sergt. R. K. Conaut, Private J. F. 
Loughlin, and Private James S. Stewart. The 
Bay State captain was a new man—Capt. 
Kingsley Allen Burnhan. The new rule 
this year that prevented officers above the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel from acting as 
team captain, coach, or spotter, eliminated 
Col. Joshua D. Upton, who had led the team 
since 1910. The Marine captain was Lieut. 
C. B. Matthews; the New York, Lieut-Col. 
N. B. Thurston, chief of ordinance, leader 
of the Empire state team for a quarter cen- 
tury; the New Jersey, Major William B. 
Martin, who took the reins last year; the 
West Virginia, Capt. Watson; the District 
of Columbia, Lieut Col. Giendie B. Young, 
thrice captain at Camp Perry, and leader 
last year of the United States “free’’-rifle 
team which, in the international matches 
scored third under novel 300-meter condi- 
tions—new range, new target, and new 
gun; the Army, Capt. Charles A. Romeyn, 
Second cavalry. 

Radically new rules governed yesterday’s 
match, all of which it was pretty generally 
prophesied, on the range, would not be in 
force next year. One of these innovations 
was the decision of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice that at all 
the divisional competitions, which this 
year take the place of the national match, 
at least ten of the twelve shooting positions 
on the teams should go to enlisted men. 
This rule, it may be stated here, was not 
the unanimous thought of the board. It 
was passed to meet certain criticism of 
the national matches of recent years. That 
influential army officials at Washington 
were not warmly enthusiastic over these 
annual contests, has been well known. 
There seems to have been the definite feel- 
ing that these expensive meetings were 
not, as they ought to do, spreading skill in 
rifle shooting among the enlisted men—the 
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CORP. J. F. COPPEDGE. 


U. S. Marine Corps, winner Sea Girt Cham- 
pionship. 


men who, when, for example, the Kaiser 
gets around to his alleged projected on- 
slaught on the United States, would do most 
of the national-guard shooting. The man 
behind the gun, not the officers behind the 
men, is it that needs the training these 
matches give. This was the argument that 
resulted in the new rule. In their natural 
enough desire to win, state and service 
teams, it was felt, were keeping expert 
officers too long in team-membership posi- 
tions. Much intelligent opinion was there, 
however, at the tournament that while the 
enlisted-man rule is sound in theory, it does 
not work out practically, that the spread of 
skill among the enlisted men can most ex- 


peditiously, certainly, be effected by offi- 
cers—expert marksmen who train the men. 


The other most important new rule this 
year governing the national divisional com- 
petitions was that which was designed to 
make fairer, more nearly equal the armed 
tug-of-war between U. S. service and na- 
tional-guard tearms—the rule that eliminated 
the skirmish test. Perennial has been the 
thrashing given the militiamen ever since 
that skirmish-firing was inserted in 1908. 
Of the twenty prizes won in Class A in the 
national matches in 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 
and 1913 (the match was omitted in 1912), 
all but four have been bagged by the regu- 
lars. The other four went to Massachusetts, 
Iowa, Oregon and Washington. In 1909 at 
Camp Perry, after the guardsmen’s second 
Waterloo, there was a rather loud call to 
fence off the regulars in a class by them- 
selves, but that was never done. No matter 
how well the state teams held their own 
on the other stages, that twenty-shot skir- 
mish run the last afternoon would send to 
the front the army, navy and marine corps 
aggregations which had had almost unlim- 
ited time for practice, whereas to the state- 
team members shooting was not a vocation 
—a profession—but an avocation. 


The victory of Massachusetts over the 
marines under the new conditions seems 
to argue that the object of the rule is being 
secured. ‘That rule will hardly be abro- 
gated. 


Another new condition of the contest this 
year was the decreased size of the scoring 
bull’s-eye. At 500 and 600 yards there was 
a 16-inch ring on the 20-inch sighting bull, 
and on the long-range a 30-inch ring on the 
36-inch sighting bull. These facts of course 
make the matter of comparative scores last 
year and this confused. 


The $3,000 Dryden trophy, shot for at 200, 
600 and 1,000 yards, under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Rifle Association, was cap- 
tured by the marine corps, which scored 
eight ahead of the District of Columbia, with 
New York third, Massachusetts fourth, New 
Jersey fifth, and the U. S. army sixth. The 
scores follow: 


Total. 
Dey SR OOPOR i ast ee oe berks 1102 
District OF CORRDIRG ss iicicck ce hes 1094 
POO SU BSc i Soke hae Soke ves keen 1074 
MERUMABIIRII | 6655.6 bcs sek ccc becwes 1067 
DOO DONE 5 6 Sil sends aeaae Lames 1062 
SS is oo cede eevee 1025 


Massachusetts won the trophy in 1912 
and 1913. 

A world record was set by Massachusetts 
in the New Jersey contest, under Palma 
conditions, for the Sadler trophy, given by 
Adjt. Gen. Wilbur F. Sadler of New Jersey. 
In the Sadler last year Massachusetts scored 
1721, one point over the world record for 
eight men, ten shots at 800, 900 and 1,000 
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The Autographic Kodak 


Date and title your negatives, permanently, 
at the time you make them. 


‘TOUCH a spring and a door opens in the 

back of the Kodak; write on the red 
paper of the Autographic Film Cartridge ; 
close door. Upon development a permanent 
photographic reproduction of the writing 
will appear on the intersections between the 
negatives. You can have this writing appear 
on the prints or not, just as you choose. 


The places of interest you visit, interesting facts 
about the children, their age at the time the picture was 
made, the light conditions, stop and exposure for every 
negative, the date—all these things add to the value of 
every picture. 


The greatest Photographic advance in twenty years. 
No. 34 Autographic Kodak, pictures 34% x 5% in,, $22.50 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


At all Kodak Dealer’s. ROCHESTER, N.Y., 
The Kodak City. 

















Get Your 
Camping Outfit 
from a Man 
who knows 

the Game 


Whether you are going with the wife and 
kiddies for a week in the woods; or whether 
you are going for big game in Alaska or South 

Africa, you can get information and help from 


David T. Abercrombie 


the original and leading expert in camp outfitting 
for over 20 years. Mr. Abercrombie’s sole connec- 
tion is the David T. Abercrombie Co.—also known 
as “Abercrombie’s Camp.” He has absolutely no 
connection with any other firmin which the name 
Abercrombie appears, 

We can outfit you, and if you are in doubt, we 
can tell you whereto go. Tents, clothing, cooking 
kits, sleeping bags, rifles, fishing tackle, axes, 
blankets and woolen under-clothing. 

Write for Catalogue O. It will give you many a 
aseful tip oncamp outfits. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway New York 
Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
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Are Your Eyes Normal? 


If not, the Ideal Eye Masseur will help Nature 
in a purely natural way to restore their strength 
and correct the vision. 


Briefly: Its action stimulates the eye by restoring the 
normal circulation of blood; this is all that weak or slightly 
affected eyes require. 

But it also moulds the eye painlessly, yet surely, to its 
perfect shape, correcting nearsight, farsight, astigmatism 
and other eye troubles. 

The eyes are so delicate, so sensitive, that infinite care 
must be observed that they be not injured by unscientific 
appliances or treatments which claim to benefit them. 

So scientifically perfect, yet so simple, is the Ideal Eye 
Masseur that thousands have used it with marvelous 
results during the past fifteen years, without possibility of 
the slightestill effects. Unsolicited letters from them to us 
prove this to be the fact. 

So if you wear glasses, no matter what your age—have 
weak, sore, strained or smarting eyes, let us tell you how 
the Ideal Eye Masseur gives this necessary exercise, gently 
and safely, over the closed lids for five minutes twiceaday. 
Also how you may try it free for 10 days before you decide 
to purchase. 

Just ask for booklet No. 144-K and full details will be 
sent you by return mail. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY 


134 West 65th Street NEW YORK 
Canadian Office: 275 College Street, Toronto, Ont. 

















With every cbtieal deficiency 
scientifically removed ‘and highest 
speed added, nothing gets away from 
a Goerz. You get a picture that cuts 
sharp to the corners every time. 

The amateur who wants the best, 
not the cheapest, says “Goerz.” 


Ask your dealer about the Trust and the 
Lower Tariff. Situation is different NOW 


Send for interesting article, “The Optics of 
Lenses,” in our Illustrated Price Catalogue 


C. P, GOERZ AMERICAN QPTICAL COMPANY 
No.323 MEast 34th Street New York City 
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yards, established by the U. S. Palma team 
that won the historic bronze at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, in 1912. This year the Bay State sharps 
piled up the wonderful score of 1732. The 
marines here again landed second. The 
scores were: 

800 900 1,000 


Yds. Yds. Yds. Total. 
Massachusetts ..... 581 583 568 1732 
U. S. marine corps.. 578 575 562 1715 
New Jersey ........ 584 671 552 £1707 


Dist. of Columbia... 579 556 556 1691 


The chief event on the program of the 
New York Rifle Association was the Mc- 
Alpin trophy at 200, 600 and 1,000 yards. 
Here again Massachusetts and the marines 
led. 


0 a a a ae eens = FR 1116 
Te, MO OROE 6 oii on 5 6s ees 1108 
ee aE Cs a ee 1101 
POO SE Es vores erika seh evees anes 1096 
Distvict OF COLMMIOIRS 6.6 ibe cei iaseeds 1082 


Of the three regimental-team matches, the 
Third and Second New Jersey, the Fifth 
Massachusetts and the marine corps each 
took one, The winners were as follows: 


N. R. A. Championship Regimental Team 


TRIOS DOW COROT vk vc ai ob aw boo eee’ §19 
POULT TIO COTOOT onc oct dick awe wwe 804 
PITth SEASHACHUSOS. 2 iin dic 6e ee vesase 800 
Second District of Columbia.......... 788 
Interstate Regimental. 
Becond NOW JOrSeys cian cise viet xex 775 
Seventy-fourth New York............. 772 
PUTth. MEGOSACHUSCUED 66 i ccccspcecéurece 772 
Seventy-first Regiment Trophy. 
U7 SARTO COPD oa. bid cis 6 ode what 1148 
Seventy-fourth New York............ 1137 
Cruikshank Trophy. 
WIM RERNGAGDUBOLES © ieee ck ve nk eda mad 584 
ao; Ge NN OOO. So vv cc ese oes eee 581 
Eee DOW BOONES. 5 5 ka eds 6 So vadkken dns 580 


The bulk of the individual honors were 
captured by Capt. William H. Richards, 
member of the famous Ohio team from 1904 
to 1912,now of Connecticut; Corp. John F. 
Coppedge, a new-comer on the marine corps 
team; Lieut. W. A.‘Lee of the navy, who 
as a green Annapolis cadet from Owen, Ky., 
shot up the entire Camp Perry camp in 1907 
in both the national individual and the na- 
tional pistol matches; Capt. K. K. V. Casey 
of Pennsylvania, winner of both the Wim- 
bledon and Leech cups at Camp Perry in 
1908, and Private Charles C. Terry, another 
new figure in the marine delegation. 

Private Terry, with 326, shot up the camp 
in the national divisional individual match, 
and two other new marines—Gun Sergt. 
Claude H. Clyde and Sergt. Archie Farquhar- 
son—were second and third with 325s. 
Corp. Robert E. Cooper, U. S. army, landed 


fourth, 323; Sergt. Frank J. Cunningham, 
Massachusetts, fifth, 323. This fight was a 
field day for the marines. Of the twelve 
money places, marines held seven. 

Corp. John F. Coppedge of the marines 
took the Sea Girt championship (governor 
of New Jersey) match at 200, 600, 900 and 
1,200 yards, in a neck-and-neck race with 
Lieut. W. A. Lee of the navy. Marines won 
five of the nine prizes: 


Conrparal TOO eae iin haces os oe vine 188 
TAGUIORARS: TIO ina Reroeis ai bese ease 188 
Private J. L. Loughlin, Massachusetts. 187 
Sergt. Joseph Jackson, marine corps.. 186 
Sergt. O. M. Schriver, marine corps... 186 
Capt. W. H. Richards, Connecticut.... 185 
Sergt. F. H. Kean, Massachusetts..... 184 
Corp. N. C. Reeves, marine corps..... 184 
Sergt. F. L. Hoffman, marine corps.... 183 


A marine won last year—Corp. F. Lau- 
ders. Corp. Coppedge also won the Spen- 
cer match at 1,200 yards with 72 of the 75, 
and the Roe match at 1,000 yards with 96 
of the 100, and was third in the Nevada 
trophy, divisional championship and Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s grand aggregate. 
He took away $198 in cash—the largest that 
went out of camp in an individual kit. 

Captain Richards won four matches and 
the grand aggregate. The leading scores 
follow: 


Divisional Marine Corps (600 and 1,000 
Yards). 


Capt. W. H. Richards, Connecticut..... 191 
Sergt. C. A. Johnson, marine corps.... 190 
Taent, W. A: ase, GANT: ios avavarcr 190 
Cant. C. A; Bemere, OIiBy sis Sewn 189 
Sergt. J. T. Lawless, Massachusetts... 188 


$500 Nevada Silver Trophy (600, 900 and 
1,200 Yards). 


Capt. W. H. Richards, Connecticut.... 145 
Capt. C. F. Silvester, New Jersey..... 143 
Corp. J. F. Coppedge, marine corps... 143 
Sergt. Archie Farquharson, marine 
OOPNS ssa e hra cae ces Na eRe O RAS 142 
Sergt. Perry Schofield, Massachusetts. 140 


Divisional Leech Cup. 


800. 900. 1,000. Total. 
Capt. W. H. Richards, 


Conneocticnt «..:.. 06+.» 33 34 34 101 
Private J. S. Stewart, 

Massachusetts ...... 35 32 383 100 
Cant. J... BB. Parker, 

Massachusetts ...,.. 84 34 82 100 
Sergt. Jos. Jackson, ma- 

TING COPDS 2s isiwiees $3 34 32 99 
Capt. D. J. Cadotte, 

New York ..... Pe | ae ee} 99 
Capt. K. K. V. Casey, 

Pennsylvania ....... 33 33 ‘32 98 


The highest score ever made in the Leech 
(on the 36-inch bull that was) was 105 and 
13 run-over bulls by George W. Chesley of 
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Savage Tubular Repeater 


‘OU can do fancy shooting 

with this rifle yourself. 

It’s not so wonderful if 
your rifle is build for it. 





clean, perfectly timed pulling. 

You'll need the new extra 
long Savage slide handle, u ar 
that doesn’t strain your wrist 
or cramp youx elbow, but lets 
you get your arm well out so you control and point 
the barrel naturally and perfectly. 

You need the new Savage corrugated steel shot- 
gun butt-plate—no sharp prongs or corners to catch 
or dig in—no smooth surface to slip or hard rubber to 
chip and break—that jumps to the shoulder instantly 
and clings as though it grew there. 

And you'll need the new sharply curved extra full 
Savage pistol grip—curved so much that your hand 





Pick Them Out of the Air 
with the New .22 


Of course it’s easier to hit 
things inthe air with a bigload 
of shot than with a little rifle 
bullet—it means quick point- 
ing, straight holding and 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 2810 Savage Avenue, UTICA, NEW YORK 





holds the butt to the shoulder 
steady asarock and leaves the 
trigger finger absolutely un- 
hampered and free as it must 
be for the delicate, perfectly 
timed pulling that snap-shoot- 
ing requires. 

And the outlines and pro- 
portions—the shape, balance 
and hang—so necessary for 

successful snap-shooting are 
epeater just as important for the most 
accurate deliberate work. A 
man struggling with an awk- 
ward rifle simply cannot do his best. 

The new .22 Savage tubular has all the original 
Savage .22 caliber features, hammerless trombone 
action, solid breech, solid top, side ejection—no exposed 
moving parts, simple takedown device, breech-bolt 
removable without tools—features everyone has imi- 
tated but no one has equalled. 

Tube magazine holds 20 shorts, 17 longs, or 15 long rifles. 24 
in. octagon barrel. Weight 5 3-4 pounds. Write us for particulars. 




















koe ils a es ed teas ae 
Magazine Extension 
Fits Remington, Winchester, and Browning 
Automatic Shot Guns. Attaches to end of mag- 











ADDS FOUR SHOTS 


azine—no toolsrequired. Detachable. Can becarriedinpocketorguncase. Weight, 10 ounces—does not overbalance gun. 
ABSOLUTELY TROUBLE-PROOF—GUARANTEED 
to handleadditional loads. Getoneforyourfallduck hunt. Buyfrom yourdealerororderfromus. Pleasegive dealers name. 
Send for illustrated literature. 


Price $5.00 Postpaid. Bunting-Stone Hardware Co., M’frs & Distr’brs, 817 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. | 
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20 GAUGE WINCHESTER, $24.00 
QUALITY GUNS AND AMMUNITION. (Also Fishing Tackle) 


Remember the duck season is open only once a year now. Wecarry a full 
line of all popular shotguns and rifles. Free Parcel Post deliveries to your home. 
All delivery charges prepaid. Sporting goods; guns re-stocked and all kinds of 
repairing done. All work guaranteed. No catalogs. 


THE WEBER ARMS CO., 503 16: sT.. DENVER 











Send for my STEWART’S PHOSPHOR 
Sporting Goods BRONZE FRONT SIGHT 
and Raw Fur : 

Price List. 





Patented 
Apr. 21, 
1914 





“The Most Magnificent Sight I Ever Used” 


That’s what a world-famous hunter said when he used a 
STEWART’S PHOSPHOR BRONZESIGHT for the first time. 


There are reasons—it is hand-finished; it has a phosphor 
bronze bead, which i8 exactly the color of 14k gold and as hard 
and tough as steel; the bead is set down into a tapered V notch, 
is properly protected and cannot come off; the bead is so shaped 
that the light will center on the point nearest the shooter, thus 
insuring absolute accuracy under all light conditions. 


The sight is sold to you under a guarantee—If the bead ever 
comes off, your money back or a new sight; if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied with the sight send it back and get your money. 


If your dealer does not handle this sight, kindly send his 
name and address to me when ordering. 


C. W. DuBois, Box 955, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Connecticut last year at Camp Perry. Capt. 
Richards won the Leech cup in 1905 with 
92. (So much for the advance in American 
marksmanship in less than a decade.) 


Libby Trophy (1,100 Yards). 


Capt. W. H. Richards, Connecticut 
Major W. B. Martin, New Jersey 
Private J, F. Loughlin, Massachusetts. . 
Sergt. E. L. Mullahy, marine corps 


The three winners in the grand aggregate 
for the National Rifle Association’s six 
matches scored as follows: 


‘diqsuoiduevyg9 
“** TOps[qulim 

‘* odj-pidey 
‘sdiog sulieyy 


Capt. Richards, 

Connecticut. . . 256 102 98 
Corp. Coppedge, 

marine corps.261 94 97 99 188 44 778 
Private Stewart, 


_ 
wo 
_ 


43 784 


92 98 95 184 47 778 


Captain Richards elso took the New Jer- 
sey all-comers’ 600-yard expert contest with 
a possible. 

The National Rifle Association’s divi- 
sional championship race, won by Captain 
Casey, was at 200, 300, 600 and 1,000 yards. 
The five leaders ranked as follows—another 
close race: 


Capt. K. K. V. Casey, Pennsylvania.... 262 
Major W. S. Price, New Jersey........ 262 
Corp. J. F. Coppedge, marine corps.... 261 
G. W. Chesley, Connecticut 260 
Lieut. E, H. Gerber, Dist. of Columbia. 260 


The Wimbledon long-range (1,000-yard) 
championship match went to Lieut. W. A. 
Lee of the navy, who recently got back from 
hunting Vera Cruz snipers. He got 96 on 
the shrunken bull’s-eye. The record on the 
36-inch bull in the Wimbledon is 99 of the 
possible 100 last year by Corp. T. E. Vereer, 
Fourteenth U. S. Infantry. The scores of 
the five leaders were: 


Lieut. W. A. Lee, navy 

Capt. W. H. Richards, Connecticut 

Corp. R, E. Cooper, army 

Capt. S. W. Wise, Massachusetts....... 
Corp. J. F. Coppedge, marine corps..... 94 


The individual Palma match, at 800, 900 
and 1,000 yards, was captured by another 
dark-horse marine—Corp. N. C. Reeves, an 
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ex-Mississippi farmer, at his first shoot. The 
scores of the six leaders were: 


Corp. N. C. Reeves, marine corps.... 225 
Private J. S. Stewart, Massachusetts... 222 
Capt, K. K. V. Casey, Pennsylvania.... 222 
John W. Hessian, Connecticut 221 
Corp. J. F. Coppedge, marine corps... 221 


The Gould individual rapid-fire match was 
won by Sergt. Perry Schofield, Massachu- 
setts, with a double possible (200 and 300 
yards); the National Rifle Association’s 
rapid-fire by Sergt. Ivan Chandler, West 
Virginia, double possible; the Swiss by 
Sergt. Frank Kean, Massachusetts, twenty 
5s; the Hayes (600 yards) by Sergt. Ollie 
Schriver, marine corps, 49. Captain Casey 
won the officers’ and inspectors’ with 96, 
and Dr. W. G. Hudson of the Manhattan 
Rifle and Revolver Association took the 
$300 Wingate trophy by scoring 94 off- 
shoulder at 200 yards—the seventh time he 
has won this contest since it started in 1904. 

Competition for the eight places in the 
team that would have gone to Ottawa this 
fall to fight for the retention of the Palma 
trophy, had not the war blocked the plans, 
resulted as follows—the aggregate scores in 
the individual championship, individual 
Palma, Wimbledon, Marine Corps, Leech 
and Remington U. M. C. matches: 


Private J. S, Stewart, Massachusetts.. 454 
Capt. W. H. Richards, Connecticut.... 451 
Capt. K. K. V. Casey, Pennsylvania... 450 
Corp. J. F. Coppedge, marine corps.... 450 
Seret. P. S. Schofield, Massachusetts... 445 
Sergt. Archie Farquharson, marine 

corps 
Serget. J. T. Lawless, Massachusetts... 
George W. Chesley, Connecticut 

On the three Palma ranges these eight 
scored in individual matches 1758—38 more 
than the U. S. 1912 Palma record. 

The National Rifle Association’s mem- 
bers’ match was won by Col. Joshua D. Up- 
ton of Massachusetts, who scored 48. 


Dr. J. H. Snook of Columbus, Ohio, won 
the all-comers’ military and police-revolver 
match, scoring 127. A. P. Lane of New 
York, this year’s champion of the U. S, Re- 
volver Association, was second, 126. Dr. 
Snook also won the any-revolver match at 
135, with Lane second, 132. Lane took the 
all-comers’ squadded rapid-fire match with 
113. Paul A. Raymond, Greenwich, Conn., 
landed second at 102. Lieut. W. B. Lough- 
borough, U. S. army, with 137, took the all- 
comers’ squadded pistol match, in which 
Lane landed second, 135. M. M. F. 








